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THE PROBLEM OF EXTRA READING 
IN THE STUDY OF A MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


(Author’s summary.—Voluntary extra reading in foreign language courses has been 
found more advisable than definite assignments. To encourage students, grades are 
raised, if enough pages are read in addition to regular class work. Oral raher than 
written reports are found most expedient.) 


N JUNIOR college the great majority of students take up a 

modern foreign language merely to get a reading knowledge. 
What is needed most to attain this goal is a large vocabulary. A 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the grammar has its place, but 
I believe the big and essential task is the learning of the meaning of 
numerous words and idioms. The quickest and surest way to learn 
these is by doing a vast amount of reading, more than is ordinarily 
covered during the regular class recitations. It has often seemed to 
me that too little reading was done in preparation for the regular 
foreign language classes. The recitation period was too short to 
cover thoroughly much more than the customary assignment. If 
lessons were increased, the weaker student would be discouraged 
and drop the course. Some would rebel, and the class atmosphere 
would be decidedly unpleasant. The assignment of so and so many 
pages of extensive reading would in some cases not be done, just 
where it was needed most, while the better students would do that 
and no more. Hence for some time past I have used a plan which 
apparently does accomplish results, and that without the feeling 
that the instructor is engaging in a painful process. 

There are people who find it almost impossible to learn the 
grammar of a language. In order to encourage such persons in their 
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study of a foreign language, which they are compelled to take, sim- 
ply to fulfill certain college requirements, I urge them to specialize 
in reading, starting with very easy material and gradually increas- 
ing its difficulty. It is surprising what such students can accomplish 
who would have been failed by their instructor or would have given 
up their work in despair. 

Over two years ago, I began definitely and persistently to urge 
my students in German to do extra reading. I suggested the buying 
of certain texts and also had some good material bought for our 
school library. To make it seem more worth while to read more 
than the amount studied in class, I promised to raise grades one 
point, if enough was well done. It has been gratifying to note how 
more and more people have availed themselves of this opportunity. 
One semester at least thirty-eight reported extra reading; another, 
forty-seven; last semester there were forty-six. Naturally the ques- 
tion will arise: How can you handle all this extra work without bur- 
dening yourself beyond all reason? Well, in the first place, though a 
large number begin this added reading and all have the best of 
intentions, a certain number read only a few pages, and then find 
they have too much other work to do, and quit. Last semester, 
for example, only thirty-two out of the forty-six read enough to 
make it really worth while and to enable me to raise their grades. 
One girl in German A read over 170 pages; another beginner read 
about 180 pages, a number of these quite difficult. Others will read 
forty, fifty, pages. That is, the best students, as is to be expected, 
wil] read much more than the weaker ones. It is interesting to note 
how some of the weaker ones progress and gain power to remember 
vocabulary and to translate. Then, too, the reward offered spurs 
the young people on to report quite regularly and to keep it up till 
the very last day of the term and even later. One boy in an ad- 
vanced class, who lived near by, repeatedly came to my home to 
report on extra scientific reading he was doing. 

A word as to the material read. The weak beginners will find 
easy fairy tales the best material to begin on. Their former knowl- 
edge of these stories increases the rapidity with which they can 
read, and this fact encourages them. The stronger students enjoy 
simple books of travel in the country whose language is being 
studied. Some enjoy short humorous anecdotes; still others like 
longer stories. I try to find out what my students prefer before 
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suggesting a book. If the reading matter is very easy, I expect 
much more to be covered. 

In my second semester classes, I usually find a few weak stu- 
dents who will find it hard to read extra material equal in difficulty 
to that read in class. To force them to read such more difficult 
books would be discouraging to them. Hence I have allowed them 
to read things that really belong in German A. However, I tell them 
that a correspondingly larger number of pages is expected, and 
they realize that this demand is no more than fair. I feel that a 
great deal of easy reading in German B is bound to encourage the 
reader and to increase vocabulary. After all, this increase of vocabu- 
lary cannot help but strengthen the regular class work. On the 
other hand, some too ambitious students try to read books which 
are too far advanced for them. In such cases I try to help them find 
easier and yet interesting material. The latter point is important, 
for if the books are dry and stupid, the students lose interest, 
while on the other hand, if they enjoy the stories, much more work 
is done. 

Now as to my method of handling this reading. If I asked for 
written book reports, my work would be greatly increased and I 
would often not feel certain that the student had really done the 
work he reports on in writing. Furthermore, such written records 
add much to the student’s task, especially for the weaker ones, and 
will tend to dampen his ardor and reduce the number of pages 
read. Then too, the time spent in the labor of planning his state- 
ments might better be spent in more reading. If, however, I have 
him report orally, I can find out very quickly, what he has actually 
accomplished. Such oral work gives him an opportunity to ask 
questions and to have difficult places translated, for before I start 
to examine him on the pages covered, I invariably ask if he has any 
questions to ask. Often I tell him to give me what he believes to be 
the translation of the difficult passage. Occasionally he will be able 
to answer his own question; sometimes it needs only a little sugges- 
tion on my part to clear up the matter. If the student has a number 
of questions, I can tell, by the time we have finished the discussion 
of these, how much he has worked on the pages read, and I need 
not spend any more time in hearing that particular report, for I 
tell him I expect him to know at least the meaning of the words in 
the sentences he is asking about. If only one or two questions are 
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asked, I point to a word, phrase, or clause on nearly each page (if 
only a few pages have been prepared) and ask for its meaning. If a 
larger amount of reading is being reported on, I often skip a number 
of pages and pick out a few of the more difficult words, important 
idioms, or sentences here and there, and let it go at that. Thus my 
own time as well as that of the student is saved, and I can receive 
reports from several people in a comparatively short time. If I am 
not rushed with work, I often give more time to such students, 
especially to the weaker ones, since it takes them so much longer 
to recall the correct translation. If pressed with work, I try by 
hints or suggestions to assist such slow persons, both to hearten 
them and to economize time. I advise those who find language 
study hard to report on only a few pages at a time. They will 
remember better, save the time of both student and instructor, and 
will feel encouraged to come often. 

In my attendance book I try to keep an accurate record of the 
work done, that is, the name of the book, the number of pages read, 
and the grade earned on that particular report. Such data aids me 
greatly at the end of the term in deciding just how much weight to 
give to such extra reading in making out the final grades. The time 
needed for the recording of such information is so short as to be 
almost negligible. Besides, the student feels the teacher is actually 
keeping track of his effort to do more than the regular class work. 
Without such record, it will be impossible to remember by the end 
of the term what each one has done. 

In advanced courses, some students who are majoring in 
chemistry, medicine, etc., and who are simply aiming at a reading 
knowledge, wish to read scientific German as their quota of extra 
work. I encourage such work, for after all, such reading is just what 
they have been preparing for, and thus they get a chance to find out 
of what benefit their language study has been to them thus far, 
and whether they have learned enough to be of service to them in 
later life when they are definitely preparing for their higher degrees 
or carrying on research work. It will be advisable to have in the 
library a few scientific readers dealing with various sciences. To 
hear reports on such scientific reading should not take much time. 
A discussion of sentences the student has found difficult will often 
be enough to show how much time has been given to the preparation 
of the’work. 
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I see no reason why the plan I have outlined could not in the 
main be used in both junior and senior high schools, as well as in 
junior colleges. Undoubtedly more books would have to be added 
to the school library, but the cost would not be great. 

To summarize briefly: Since all instructors of foreign languages 
will, I believe, agree that much more reading should be done than 
is ordinarily accomplished, and since it is often inadvisable to 
compel students to do the desired amount of reading, I have adopted 
the plan of simply encouraging the doing of this extra work by offer- 
ing an acceptable reward, that is, the raising of a grade. Many 
members of my classes take advantage of my offer. Much easy 
reading is better than a smaller amount of hard material. The writ- 
er has found that oral reports on work done are very satisfactory 
and that the teacher can interview a large number of students in a 
very short time. The general atmosphere is pleasant, and it often 
seems that the students take a certain pleasure in reporting to me 
what they have accomplished. After all, work done under such 
agreeable conditions should, it seems, be of more lasting value than 
definitely required work. 

H. R. STEINBACH 
Sacramento, California 








MULTUM IN PARVO 


(Author’s summary.—The importance of focalization, repetition, and mind-set, in 
learning a language, and the manner in which language exercises employ these prin- 
ciples.) 


ERHAPS before beginning it may be well to state that the 

title does not refer to the merits of this article itselfi—however 
much the author might desire such a flattering interpretation— 
but to the basis of successful pedagogy. 

Successful pedagogy is a high-sounding phrase but it is a goal 
that most teachers have and toward which they strive year in and 
year out—with some fear that it may never be attained. It has 
been with just such an aim in mind that I have been reading 
articles on methods and devices and talking with fellow-teachers 
to learn their reactions to classroom problems and to the remedies 
proposed. Some few seem to be quite satisfied with themselves, 
and either in articles or in conversation give the impression that 
they are following the only royal road to learning. The surprising 
thing is, though, how widely the methods used differ. But most of 
us are ready to admit that we are not sure of the absolute value 
of various methods which we employ, that we are disappointed 
in the results obtained, and that we should welcome any help 
which would indicate the way to genuine improvement. 

In attempting to assimilate the material gleaned in reading and 
conferences it has seemed to the writer that there is a practice 
common to all the methods and devices suggested—a practice 
which may be expressed by the title given to this article, Multum 
in Parvo. All discussions of method or classroom devices seem to 
stress the importance of cleverly and consistently used details, 
apparently minor in themselves, as a means of developing interest- 
ing, well motivated, result-getting recitations. Just as in the child- 
ish rhyme: 





Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the mighty land. 


so will these significant devices contribute to good teaching and 
produce a surprisingly big result. That this is so is quite to be 
expected, for the devices and drills suggested are planned to focal- 
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ize the students’ attention and provide repetition through varied 
attacks that all fuse into continued handling of the same material. 
This is a simple application of one of education’s fundamental laws. 
Processes that are to be made habitual must first be focalized and 
then to fixate them there is no alternative to drill, to the mechani- 
cal element of sheer repetition. The law of habit-building might 
be summed up in the following formula: Focalization, plus drill 
in attention. These statements are quoted from educators’ texts 
as general in all learning, and sum up just what language teachers 
have tried to do in the devices and drills suggested. 

But do we, as teachers, always remember this fundamental law 
of education? Do we conduct our classes with drills and devices 
that will take advantage of this principle? Of course we think we 
do, but will the test results confirm the fact? To illustrate just how 
important apparently insignificant details may be, and how apt we 
are to neglect them, here is a concrete example. We have all yearned 
to be genuine masters of the foreign languages which we teach and 
have dreamed of periods spent abroad in close contact with those 
native to them. We have planned to follow some course of self- 
improvement. We have resented the criticisms leveled at American 
teachers of language and felt humiliated by the praise lavished 
upon the fluency of foreign teachers and the results achieved 
abroad. We have read articles advocating this or that method and 
given thought to improving our own work. And yet we have not 
acquired the desired fluency ourselves or been satisfied with the 
progress of our students. Particularly in the matter of speech in 
the foreign tongue we have had aspirations. We have included it 
in our class work, of course, and pride ourselves on using a “‘modi- 
fied direct method.” But how much have we actually accom- 
plished? Has our drill in this phase of language work been as focal- 
ized and as consistent in repetition as we like to think? Not at all, 
judging by what foreign teachers have said to me. We cannot be 
expected to be bi-lingual or to take time, in our brief courses, to 
employ only the foreign tongue. But why should students leave 
our classes so unfamiliar with spoken French, for example, that 
they can not understand simple classroom directions when they 
go to another teacher? It is exactly on this score that foreign 
teachers have criticized us. We have, many of us, failed in a much 
easier thing than we were worrying about. We need not be fluent 
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masters of the foreign languages to give our students at least some 
practice, and yet we fail to make use of what is quite within our 
power. It is true that the use of a stereotyped group of classroom 
phrases does not constitute a real command of a foreign tongue, 
but it is one angle of approach, one association in the total which 
will finally become fluency and knowledge. As humble a matter as 
the consistent employment of such phrases may seem yet it is by 
just these smaller details, in all aspects of language learning, that 
the new speech becomes familiar enough to be usable. Focalization, 
repetition, stimulus-bond-response and Multum in Parvo are very 
nearly synonymous, it would seem. 

Perhaps the difficulty is that too many of us wish to do subtly- 
clear grammar presentation, or try to find a logical explanation of 
all phenomona in construction. In other words we count on the 
method of exposition as the chief means, and dream of originating 
some marvellously simple but tremendously effective system. In 
the meantime we neglect to make all the use possible of the repeti- 
tion and drill that are so very important in learning and quite 
within our capabilities. In oral and aural speech attention has just 
been called to the value of even such an apparently limited use as 
classroom directions but drill in all aspects of our work may like- 
wise have a Multum in Parvo value. If we conduct reviews more 
frequently, drilling on the material covered in varied exercises and 
tests that approach the same thing from many angles, sustaining 
the drill but giving interest through the variety, then our students 
have an excellent chance to come nearer mastery. How many times 
we have left the classroom highly pleased with our fine explanation 
of the partitive, for example—and how chagrined we have been 
at the results of subsequent tests on it! More and more must we 
realize the great importance of the short, apparently insignificant 
drill. It is not so much the brilliant presentation as the repetition, 
the S-R, the Multum in Parvo, that enables the student to make 
the subject sufficiently his to genuinely assimilate and _ intelli- 
gently employ it. 

It may be that some of us are not sufficiently familiar with the 
types of drill themselves, and so fail to take advantage of this 
powerful aid. There is a wealth of material to choose from, how- 
ever. Various new type, objective tests, progress and workbooks 
are available in useful form and many excellent articles offer the 
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devices employed by successful teachers. Perhaps an illustration 
of the various exercises suggested may be in order. In teaching 
even such an elementary matter as the gender of words in the first 
lessons there are varied drills that attack the same thing from 
many different angles and give repetition without monotony. A 
series of classroom objects may be given, with the names presented 
in some logical sequence as the different features of the room are 
taken in order. The first drill might be to sort these into columns 
of appropriate gender, all the masculines in one group and the 
feminines in another. Then, in mixed order, the words may be 
identified for gender by placing M or F after each. To drill on 
number as well as gender the same series may be used with some 
in the plural and others in the singular and both gender and num- 
ber be indicated by the student. This use of plural leads to the 
final step, that of identification of gender by memory, when the 
noun is no longer accompanied by its article. Another angle of 
attack is to drill on the meaning, giving either the English or the 
French and calling for the opposite while always insisting that the 
gender be indicated. This does not take into account the dictum 
that words should always be presented in a sentence and not singly, 
but many of the new type exercises try to focalize more intensely 
than is perhaps possible under such a rule. It may be observed by 
having completion exercises in which a sentence is given with 
blanks for the articles of the nouns. Careful attention to the pro- 
nunciation of the articles, which should accompany every noun, 
will also provide drill. Insist that students enunciate clearly and 
leave no doubt as to whether /e or Ja has been given. French words 
may be dictated either with or without article—which must be 
supplied by the students, in the latter case—and as careful a check 
made of the gender as of the spelling of the word itself. Even 
games may be used, such as counting—in English, probably, since 
it is a beginning class—with a French word, accompanied by its 
article, substituted for every multiple of five. There are doubtless 
other drills but these are actual examples found in available ma- 
terial and illustrate the type of exercise that may afford repetition 
without monotony. An advantage of the varied attack is drill in 
other phases of the work that is inherent in this method. Mention 
has already been made of the practice in plural identification, along 
with gender. But notice the tremendous amount of drill afforded 
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on the actual meaning of the word, on the spelling of it, etc. When 
taken singly the individual exercise may seem insignificant, but by 
constant repetition made possible through variety the attention is 
focalized, ample drill provided and the student made gender con- 
scious. Is it not a case of Multum in Parvo? 

If this much drill is possible in the very beginning it may be 
assumed that more advanced work will afford quite as much or 
more. To keep to the matter of gender, for example, what possi- 
bilities there are in the agreement of adjectives other than the 
articles. Even the position of adjectives will serve to focalize atten- 
tion on gender. And the French morceaux afford excellent ma- 
terial for recognition drill in gender through identification of it 
from the beau—belle, mon—ma, ce—cette forms of modifiers. We are 
apt to neglect gender, in the later lessons—and then be furious 
that students write une belle crayon, or le beau table in their tests. 
But if we consistently drill, on first presenting the particular ma- 
terial, and quite as consistently review during the remainder of 
the course, taking a bit of time every day or so for stress upon the 
fundamental essentials of all the preceding material, then the 
results are more likely to be satisfactory. It is exactly in our neglect 
of the little device repeated over and over again at frequent 
enough intervals to create a genuine S-R that we miss one of our 
most valuable aids in teaching. 

Frequent use has been made of the words variety and varied, 
in referring to the drills. And as some of those suggested may seem 
almost too insignificant to have value it may be well to point out 
that this Multum in Parvo stress common to so many devices is 
based upon the principle that a favorable mind-set is of great im- 
portance in securing response from students. Even the most con- 
scientious drill will be unavailing if it be monotonous, if the teacher 
fails to consider the importance of classroom psychology. There is 
an old saying about a quail a day for thirty days not being relished 
toward the end of that time, or, as a humorist has put it, even the 
best perfume will not smell right if applied with a garden hose. 
This accounts for the effort made to secure variety and retain 
student interest by varied attacks that fuse into a thorough drill 
on the material. Instead of trying to force work the effort is to 
accomplish just as much without letting the student realize 
quite the amount that is being required. Have you ever gone over 
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a new road with a friend piloting you, and then retraced your steps 
alone? It is quite a revealing experience. Things look so different, 
for you have had your back to all this. You may have consider- 
able difficulty in reaching your goal, but in the end you will know 
something pretty definite about the route. Similarly, the student 
finds these varied exercises quite surprising and must orient him- 
self to the new problem. He is challenged and will have far more 
enthusiasm than if repeating the same drill over and over. 

In conducting a reading lesson, for example, the variety is al- 
most unlimited. Portions may be read aloud by students for drill 
in oral work, for driving home the rules that govern pronunciation 
of vowels, diphthongs and consonants, syllabication, elision, 
liason, sentence tonetics, etc. Portions may be read aloud either 
by the teacher or some student, while the class listens with closed 
books and their aural ability tested, either by content questions, 
discussion of the text, or by making it a dictation exercise and 
having them write in French. Vocabulary building may be done, 
with attention called to synonyms, antonyms, cognates, deriva- 
tives, double significance, etc. Translating can always be indulged 
in. And, if the text has any literary value at all there is a tremen- 
dous field of literary background and appreciation to develop. 
Such an exercise gives the student training that should be a source 
of pleasure in all his reading—whether in the foreign language or in 
the vernacular. The ability to analyze the novel, story or play read 
and decide whether it is typically romantic or naturalistic, and 
why; to evaluate the actions of the characters and determine if 
they are lifelike or mere puppets; to point out the hand of the 
author in alternation of suspense and resolution, in the introduc- 
tion of stupid but sure-fire laugh speeches; the thoughtful back- 
ground of critical reading; all these may be brought to the student 
and leave him richer for all time. And at the same time the class 
work is interesting and the students enthusiastic. Still another 
feature of the reading work would be the introduction of all realia 
possible, the explanation of customs, attitudes, and national traits 
which are either revealed by the speeches of the characters, or the 
material of the plot itself, or by allusions to various events or 
places. The introduction of pictures, maps, anecdotes, and a study 
of the country whose language is being studied is quite as bonafide 
a part of course work as is the reading text studied. It is assumed, 
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of course, that all this variety will be rightly used—as a means to 
a worth-while end and not simply for the sake of making the time 
pass more quickly. There must be certain definite things that we 
expect to accomplish—certain units of grammatical ability, of 
reading ability, speaking and writing ability (whatever the course 
is designed to cover) which must be taught so as to function. Our 
problem is not entertaining, but teaching in an interesting way. 

There is nothing original in all that has been said. The principle 
elucidated is one of the most fundamental laws of education and the 
drills enumerated have been gleaned from the books and articles of 
other teachers. The author’s only part is to try and call attention 
to what we all know but sometimes forget. I have been made to 
feel the importance of Multum in Parvo with such keenness, when 
correcting examinations, year after year, that I am progressively 
impressed with it—and continually surprised that I seem to have 
failed to make sufficient use of drill. Each course that I teach I 
feel sure that I am doing the right things, and then the test results 
knock all the wind out of my sails. Students may enjoy the course 
and some show considerable mastery in this or that aspect of the 
work, but still the mass of students fall below the level of achieve- 
ment that could be wished. Evidently a teacher must employ drill 
much more intensively and over a longer period than we realize. 
So often when that is the case we long for some great arcana, some 
new method of instruction, that will make all as clear as day and 
insure results. But will not varied, consistent, and sufficiently re- 
peated drill do almost more for the student than the particular 
method and prove Multum in Parvo? It isin the belief that other 
teachers have been as disappointed and puzzled as myself that I 
offer these suggestions that have seemed to me to be soundly 
based in education and widespread in their application in articles 
on language methodology. 

CAMERON C. GULLETTE 
University of Illinois 








GALDOS AND THE NEW HUMANISM 


(Author’s summary.—Many of the cardinal principles of the New Religious Hu- 
manism are found expressed in the works of Benito Pérez Galdés years before the 
advent of the new movement. The insistence on the value of the individual per- 
sonality, the belief in the perfectibility of human personality, and many other 
humanistic principles are advocated by Galdés, though the great novelist would not 
agree entirely with all the beliefs of the Religious Humanists.) 


SPIRIT of tolerance and kindliness permeates the works of 

Galdés written during the last several years of his life. The 
combativeness and almost intolerant attitude seen in earlier works, 
notably in Dota Perfecta, are gone. Galdés comes to believe in a 
“higher reality’ with its corresponding belief in the value of an ac- 
tive love and the supreme worth of the individual personality. The 
insistence upon the value of human personality, and the absolute 
lack of creeds in what may be called Galdés’ religious liberalism, as 
seen in Misericordia* and Santa Juana de Castilla* show a striking 
similarity to the New Humanism which is being discussed so 
widely today. It is not the purpose of this paper to prove that 
Galdés is a Religious Humanist, but many of the elements of the 
new movement are easily discernible in his works and this leads to 
a consideration of the new movement and Galdés’ kinship with it. 
Although Galdés wrote most of his works before the advent of the 
new movement, it is very interesting to note how prophetic was his 
thought in this connection. 

The New Humanism is neither purely scientific, nor yet purely 
religious in its nature. It is rather, in a general sense, an attempt to 
spiritualize the realm of science, and to imbue religion with the best 
in the spirit of science. The name of the movement “The New 
Humanism” is misleading, as many of its elements are not new but 
have been at work for some time. Much confusion has arisen re- 
garding the origin of Humansim, as to whether it proceeds from 
Greek or Christian sources. We shall not consider the question of 
origin. The chief concern here is to search out the fundamental ele- 
ments or principles upon which it is built, and to ascertain to what 
extent Galdés’ ideas are similar to and in what respect they differ 
from the new movement. 

* Galdés, B. P., Misericordia, Madrid, 1897. Santa Juana de Castilla, Madrid, 
1918. Misericordia appeared years before the new movement. 


Note: Dates given in the footnotes are those of first publication. Only Madrid 
editions of Galdés’ work were used in the preparation of this paper. 
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Before going into the matter of Galddés’ relation to the new 
movement we shall look into the background, an essential proce- 
dure in this type of study. One of the first preoccupations of hu- 
manistic philosophy appears to be the attempt to harmonize faith 
and reason. This is not entirely new in Spanish thought, since it is a 
pronounced quality in the humanism of Cervantes.' Yet on this 
point there is a marked difference between the English and Spanish 
viewpoints. The vast majority of Spaniards have never been so in- 
sistent in this matter of harmony. Leslie J. Walker, a humanistic 
critic, in writing on the difference between the English and Spanish 
views says ““The Essence of our English Humanism is harmony, 
and the essence of Spanish Humanism is conflict.’ This expresses, 
in general, the difference in the two views. This, however, should 
not be insisted upon at the expense of all other elements. 

Aside from the element of harmony, the English or American 
Humanism (which are really one and the same thing) has certain 
other qualities, and distinctions upon which even the humanists do 
not all agree. There are those who see the future of the world de- 
pending upon a scientific humanism or a humanistic science similar 
to that advanced by Whitehead in Science and the Modern World. 
Whitehead realizes that science has endangered its own existence 
by completely divorcing itself from the more human of what may 
be termed the spiritual qualities. He would give more importance 
to the spiritual values and at the same time maintain his faith in 
science. Too much attention has been given to the coldly practical 
phase of science. Too much value has been placed upon “matter” 
when the emphasis should be on “organism” (life). In discussing 
this point Whitehead writes: ‘But during the last three generations 
the exclusive direction of attention to this aspect of things (the 
coldly scientific) has been a disaster of the first magnitude. The 
watchwords of the Nineteenth Century have been: struggle for 
existence, competition, class warfare, commerical antagonism be- 
tween nations, military warfare. The struggle for existence has been 
construed into the gospel of hate. The full conclusion to be drawn 
from a philosophy of evolution is fortunately of a more balanced 
character. Successful organisms modify their environment. Those 
organisms are successful which modify their environment so as to 


1 Castro, A., El Pensamiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, pp. 279-284. 
* Walker, L. J., A Spanish Humanist (in Dublin Review,) Vol. 117 (1922), p. 33. 
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assist each other.’ This insistence on the evolutionary character of 
life by a great scientist shows the gradual liberalizing or humaniz- 
ing process at work in science. In this Galdés was extremely inter- 
ested as will be shown later. 

Scientific Humanism is chiefly the product of the laboratory 
and lacks many of the vital elements possessed by Religious Hu- 
manism, and this last type is the one with which the ideas of Galdés 
show so much in common. In references to the New Humanism 
hereafter we shall have in mind ‘“‘Religious Humanism.” There is 
certainly much division of opinion among humanists themselves as 
to the nature of the new movement. Some insist that it is really 
more a philosophy of life than a religion, while others proclaim it 
loudly as the religion of the present and future. ““Humanism,”’ says 
Foerster, “‘is not a religion but a working philosophy, having for its 
object as a philosophy the clarification of human values, and for its 
object as a mode of working the realization of human values. Oper- 
ating in the critical rather than the dogmatic spirit, it conceives 
that the old religious solutions are inadequate . . . It agrees with 
one of Trollope’s characters, who says: “‘Till we can become divine 
we must be content to be human, lest in our hurry for a change we 
sink to something lower.”’ It believes that there is need, as well as 
room, for a working philosophy mediating between dogma and 
skepticism and devoid of revelation and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion.’’ According to Foerster the chief concern of Humanism is with 
purely human values, he adds, however, that: “‘its critical spirit 
apprises it of a level above the human, a reality higher than human 
reason can comprehend, most nearly glimpsed by the ethical im- 
agination.’’* The “level above the human” mentioned here is, in 
many respects, quite similar to the “‘higher reality” with which 
Galdés deals in his last works. Foerster’s definitions, however, have 
much of the atmosphere of a theory propounded in the study,® 
while Galdés’ evolution to a conception of a higher reality comes as 
the result of long and careful study of life itself as will be shown in 
our examination of his works. 

Potter, a fervent exponent of the new movement, disagrees 

3 Whiteshead; Science and the Modern World, New York, 1925, p. 288. 

* Foerster, N.; Humanism and Religion, in Forum, September, 1929, p. 147. 

5 Foerster is more of an academic than a religious humanist, but he often dis- 


cusses the question of religion. 
5 Potter, C. F., Humanism, A New Religion, New York, 1930, p. 1. 
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somewhat with Foerster as to the nature of humanism by calling it 
frankly a new religion. Since Potter gives the fullest definition of 
the nature, purpose, and program of the movement, his work may 
be used as the principal basis of comparison of the elements in the 
liberal ideas of Galdés and those expressed by the New Humanism. 

Potter begins his study of the movement as a religion by show- 
ing that the humanistic trend of the times has at last reached that 
of religious experience. This has come about inevitably, “because 
man cannot endure the mental unbalance of retaining magic in his 
religion when he has banished it from all other departments of his 
life.’ With this idea of the removal of magic from religion (to men- 
tion only one common element) Galdés is in perfect accord. Through 
out his discussion of the religious problem in all of his works, Galdés 
insists upon divorcing the spirit of true religion from all elements of 
magic, superstition, and ignorance, which are largely responsible 
for the evils wrought by religious fanaticism. Perhaps the best il- 
lustration of this is Galdés’ condemnation of ‘‘false mysticism” in 
La Familia de Leon Roch and Angel Guerra.’ 

But all writers on the subject agree that the fundamental ele- 
ment of the New Humanism, and the principle around which all 
others group themselves and upon which they stand for support, is 
the insistence upon the supreme value of the individual person- 
ality. Potter shows that the chief concern of Humanism is to re- 
lease the energy of the mind which for so long has been enslaved, 
“and to raise to its highest efficiency the entire personality. There- 
fore Humanists are not only opposed to all movements, institutions 
and practices, however religiously sanctioned, which tend to cramp 
and confine the human personality and to prevent its proper de- 
velopment, but they are also actively engaged in helping those 
movements which tend to release, develop, and expand the life of 
man.’’8 

A matter of prime importance in this study is the evolution of 
Galdés’ ideas in regard to the elements which are found to be fun- 
damental in Religious Humanism. For the novelist does not always 
hold the same views throughout the course of his writings. There is 
a very gradual, though quite perceptible, evolution toward the 


7 Galdés, La Familia de Leon Roch, Madrid, 1879, Vol. II, p. 96. See Angel 
Guerra, Madrid, 1891, Vol. I, p. 317. 
® Potter, C. F., op. cit. p. 12. 
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ideal of tolerance and toward the spiritual values which, to Galddés, 
mean ‘‘the higher reality.”’ For convenience of study we may divide 
the works of Galdés into three periods. The works of his early 
period may be represented by his first novel, La Fontana de Oro, 
written in 1870; El Audaz, 1871; and Dona Perfecta, 1876. The 
second or middle period may be represented by such works as 
Fortunata y Jacinta, published in 1887; Angel Guerra, 1891; and 
La de San Quintin, a drama, first produced in January, 1894. The 
last and by far the most important period in a comparison of 
Galdés’ ideas with those of the New Humanists is well illustrated 
by a number of works. Among the most important of these in con- 
nection with the present study are: Misericordia, written in 1897; 
Amor y Ciencia, drama, 1905; Pedro Minio, another drama, 1908; 
Sor Simona, a drama, produced first in December, 1915; and Santa 
Juana de Castilla, produced in May, 1918, approximately two years 
before Galdés’ death. Any such division must, of necessity, be 
somewhat arbitrary and no two critics may agree on what works 
to include in each period, but such a division will help us greatly 
in the study of the evolution of Galdés’ ideas. 

In the matter of the supreme value of personality, Galdds is in 
almost perfect accord with the New Humanism throughout all 
three periods of his work. This emphasis on individual personality 
is the very essence of much of the later works. Even in La Fontana 
de Oro, his first novel, Galddés pleads the cause of the individual in 
the case of the young hero and liberal, Lazaro. This young man is 
the personification of the young Spanish liberal, and although 
Gaidés disapproves of his rash methods of action, he sincerely re- 
spects his ideals. As an example of this we have the words of Lazaro 
in answer to the royalist, Elias, who would have the young hero 
obey any law blindly with no regard to his own personal beliefs. 
Lazaro fervently replies: ‘‘Yo obedezco la ley que es tal ley, la que 
han hecho los que pueden hacerla, elegidos por mi y mis hermanos.’”® 
In this same novel, Galdés makes a plea for the individual per- 
sonality of Clara, one of the ‘‘ruinas’’ who has had all her indi- 
viduality crushed out of her by religious fanaticism. Her whole 
soul bursts forth in the words “Quiero vivir, quiero vivir’’ in the 
agony of a crushed human being.'° In Dovia Perfecta, Pepe Rey un- 


* La Fontana de Oro, Madrid, 1870, pp. 142-146. 
1° Thid. pp. 133-134. 
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doubtedly represents the rights of the individual as opposed to 
blind bigotry and fanaticism." 

This same insistence on the value of personality is quite evident 
throughout the works of the middle period, notably in the char- 
acter of Fortunata in what is probably Galdés’ masterpiece, For- 
tunata y Jacinta. Fortunata believes in the supreme rights of the 
individual even against many of the conventions of organized 
society and she expresses this belief in all of her actions. The one 
thing Galddos insists upon is sincerity. He cannot countenance hy- 
pocrisy. Fortunata is ever sincere, and although she dies without 
confession, even the priest, Padre Nones, is willing to give the bene- 
fit of the doubt to the dying individual who had fought all her life 
against a too rigid social convention. At her death, Padre Nones 
murmurs—‘‘Creo que ha concluido. No ha podido confesar ... 
Cabeza trastornada . . . Pobrecita . . . Dice que es Angel . . . Dids 
lo vera.’’” And here it is not difficult to see that Galdés’ sympathy 
rests with Fortunata, the individual. 

In the works of the last period, Galdés stresses even more the 
value of theindividual personality. All of the characters of Benina," 
Pedro Minio,"* Sor Simona," and Santa Juana,'* embody this very 
positive advocacy of the priceless value of personality. The truth of 
this conviction seems to deepen in Galdés in this last period, and 
probably received its most perfect treatment in the character of 
Santa Juana de Castilla. Galdés represents Juana as the individual 
trying to live her own life in a society of fraud and hypocrisy. She 
develops her individuality in love and charity for which she is 
called ‘‘crazy”’ by the world at large. Galddés does not hesitate to 
champion true personality in the struggle with society, and does 
not hesitate to call his heroine ‘“‘Santa Juana.’ Her work is one of 
love, and the development of her own character is by acts of love. 
She cared nothing for “‘el formulismo ni les exterioridades rituales, 
sino la pureza de nuestro corazon y la rectitud de nuestras ac- 
ciones.’’!” Such a belief can only come from a deep conviction of the 


11 See Dofia Perfecta, Madrid, 1876, p. 124. ra 

12 Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta, Madrid, 1887, Vol. IV, p. 418. 
13 Misericordia, Madrid, 1897. 

14 Pedro Minio, Madrid, 1908. 

18 Sor Simona, Madrid, 1915. 

16 Santa Juana de Castilla, Madrid, 1918. 

17 Santa Juana de Castilla, op. cit.Act III, Sc. IV, p. 77 
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true worth of the individual. Galdés would liberate the individual 
from the cramping bonds of oppression in any form, and would give 
full and complete play to the personality. In this fundamental ele- 
ment, there could hardly be a closer agreement between Galdés and 
the Religious Humanists. 

Closely allied to the value placed upon the individual is the 
principle of the self-perfectibility of human personality. Herein lies 
the first difference between the ideas of Galdés and those of the 
New Humanism, and yet, even here the difference is more of de- 
gree than of absolute disagreement. Galddés believes in the last 
works, in the self-perfectibility of man, but he is not so optimistic in 
regard to its working out in society as a whole. According to Potter, 
humanism is the absolute conviction that personality explains the 
universe, that man is the highest expression of this personality, and 
that man has resident within himself the powers to insure a prog- 
ress toward an ideal society made up of ideal persons. Galdés also 
firmly believes that man is largely responsible for the working out 
of his own salvation. This is quite evident from the brief study of 
the characters mentioned above, and is especially true in the cases of 
Benina and Santa Juana. 

Although Galdés believes that it rests with the individual to 
work out his own salvation, he is far from sure that in all cases this 
development can be carried to the point of perfection. In his earlier 
works, notably in La Fontana de Oro, El Audaz, and Dota Perfecta, 
although Galdés values the individual highly (as has been shown) 
he seems to doubt the idea of perfectibility. The heroes in these 
works, Lazaro, Muriel, and Pepe Rey all come to grief long before 
they reach perfection. Even in the middle period, Galdés still 
doubts the possibility of the attainment of perfectibility as can 
easily be seen in Fortunata y Jacinta and Angel Guerra in the tragic 
and pathetic deaths of both Fortunata and Angel Guerra. Though 
Galdés’ sympathy is undoubtedly with both of these characters, he 
certainly allows neither of them to achieve perfection. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of Guerra who realizes at last that he has 
failed to make the best of his life. He says: ““Ya sé que me muero 
... entendiendo voy que la muerte es mi tinica solucién posible.’’!* 
He left the struggle realizing that he was far from perfect, but to 
say the least for him, he was unafraid. 


18 Angel Guerra, Madrid, 1891, Vol. ITI, p. 362. 
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It is only when we come to the last period of Galddés’ life work 
that he seems to believe strongly in the idea of perfection of char- 
acter. Galddés’ beliefs in the perfectibility of human personality 
finds expression in Voluntad,’® Misericordia, as well as in Amor y 
Ciencia.*° This same idea can be found expressed in Sor Simona 
and Santa Juana de Castilla, but here it is very important to note 
that in these last dramas of Galddés the development is invariably 
individual, while with the Religious Humanists the belief is ex- 
tended to include the whole of society. Because of his Spanish in- 
dividualism, and because of his realistic insight into the results of 
collective human effort Galdés is somewhat skeptical as to the 
final perfectibility of society. He lacks the enthusiastic optimism 
which is so characteristic of English and American social and re- 
ligious reformers when it is a question of the advance of society as a 
whole. This is one of the differences between Galdés’ ideas and 
those of the New Humanists, and is illustrated by the whole of his 
later works, and nowhere better than in Misericordia, written at 
the beginning of this period, and therefore quite prophetic of what 
was to follow in the above named plays. Benina, the individual, 
though a beggar, has developed her own personality through love 
and service until she lives and moves in a realm of “higher reality,” 
above the sordid pettiness of the lower plane of human existence. 
She contemplates humanity from her own heights of ethical de- 
velopment and concludes that wherever men and women live and 
move there will always exist ingratitude and egoism, and a mad 
struggle for the toys and trash of existence.”! In this connection 
Galdés says of Benina: ‘‘Ella miré la vida desde la altura en que su 
desprecio de la humana vanidad la ponia; (she had come a long 
way toward perfection) vié en ridicula pequefiez a los seres que la 
rodeaban, y su espiritu se hizo fuerte y grande.’ Galdds believes 
then, in this last period, in the self-perfectibility of the individual. 
He does not absolutely deny the perfectibility of society which is a 
collection of individuals. The difference is, therefore, largely one of 
degree. Galdés is only philosophically optimistic on this point, 
whereas Potter and the Religious Humanists are enthusiastically 
convinced. 

19 Voluntad, Madrid, 1895. 

20 4 mor y Ciencia, Madrid, 1905. 

21 Misericordia, Madrid, 1897, p. 384. 

2 Ibid. p. 379. 
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Another fundamental tenet of Humanism is the denunciation of 
the belief in the supernatural in religion and life. For ‘““even mysti- 
cism, the last resort of hard-pressed present-day Theists defending 
supernaturalism, is recognized as a psychical state which can be 
self-induced even in atheists.’’** On this point of the supernatural, 
however, there is no agreement among the humanists themselves, 
for there are those who believe in a Supreme Cause, or Prime 
Mover or in whatever way one may call God, but few humanists 
believe in God as conceived of by the Hebrews and the majority 
of orthodox Christians. Much depends upon the definition of the 
supernatural. If it be taken to mean the existence of a Supreme 
Cause or Purpose, Galdés undoubtedly believes in the supernat- 
ural; but if it be taken to mean what is generally understood by 
the term, a confusion of magic and mysticism entirely unrelated 
with and superior to all natural laws, Galdés most certainly does 
not believe in the supernatural. Throughout all periods of Galdds’ 
writings he shows his sincere belief in God (as the Great Purpose in 
the Universe). Pepe Rey, in Dota Perfecta, tells Rosario that he 
believes in a just God, that he is no atheist. Guerra in Angel Guerra 
at his death and during his life affirms his belief in God, while 
Santa Juana is the very incarnation of a belief in a God of love and 
justice. As for what is usually termed mysticism, Galdés is far in 
advance of the Humanists in his denunciation of those self-induced, 
self-deceptive states of so-called mysticism. Once more then, Gal- 
dés’ liberal views are in accord with the New Humanism, and in 
this case he actually anticipates one of its beliefs. Galdés reduces 
much so-called mysticism to a purely psychopathic phenomenon 
and in so doing not only anticipates one important principle of the 
New Humanism, but also much in what is now called psycho- 
analysis.*4 

Much of the objection to revealed religion on the part of modern 
humanists is the crystallization of creeds and doctrines into an in- 
stitutionalized religion. For, according to the most advanced of the 

*® Humanism, A New Religion, op. cit., p. 36. 

Note: The belief in the supernatural is still a moot question among Religious 
Humanists. The majority of the latter, however, undoubtedly are opposed to any 
belief in the supernatural, at least in the orthodox conception of the supernatural. 

* The reading of such a work as Angel Guerra will show the truth of this state- 


ment. The same problem is raised in many other of Galdés’ works, but nowhere is it 
so forcefully presented as in the above named novel. 
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new group, theism as commonly understood by the mass of relig- 
ionists is really logically dead, but is kept alive by unchanging 
institutions. It is preserved in endowed institutions and can only 
be done away with gradually as men learn the truths discovered by 
scientific education. Humanism therefore seeks to do away with in- 
stitutionalized religion because it is a great hindrance to man’s 
belief in his own powers.” With this principle Galdés is fundamen- 
tally in agreement, for, everywhere in his treatment of the subject 
he denounces institutionalized religion because it nurtures creeds 
and superstitions which inhibit the full development of man’s 
spiritual life. From La Fontana de Oro to Santa Juana de Castilla 
Galdés opposes the idea of institutionalized religion and especially 
institutionalized charity. In Act I, Scene I, of Santa Juana, Galdés 
has one character say: “Que . . . de cirimonias ni de letanias? Nue- 
stra reina lleva la religién en su alma piadosa.”’ Galdés believes, also 
with the humanists, that man can direct to some extent the prog- 
ress of his own evolution, and as he develops his personality, he 
takes an active part in the process of creative evolution without 
the aid of supernatural powers. 

The Religious Humanist is anxious that a distinction be made 
between his humanism, and that of Academic Humanism. The 
Academic Humanist is concerned with his own rather limited 
field, whereas Religious Humanism takes as its sphere the whole of 
life. The Academic Humanist lives largely in the past, while the 
Religious Humanist lives in the present and is ever looking forward 
to the future. The studies of the former consist largely of language, 
literature and art, “whereas the latter (the Religious Humanist) 
accepts not only the arts but makes science his technique of con- 
trol for the attainment of the good life.’’® Neither must the New 
Humanism be confused with modern humanitarianism, for, ac- 
cording to Potter, there is a difference between the two. The dis- 
tinction may be shown by a reference to the Biblical parable of the 
Good Samaritan. The act of the Good Samaritan in binding up the 
traveler’s wounds is an act of humanitarianism. The Humanist 
would go much further and police the Jericho road so that other 
robbers would not molest the travelers.?’ 


% Potter, op. cit. p. 38. 
% Tbid., pp. 111-112. 
7 Tbid., p. 123. 
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One of the most important elements in the New Humanism is 
that referred to as the “scientific technique of control.” This is 
manifest in an almost absolute faith in science and its method to 
cure all the evils of modern civilization and lead men on to the 
ideal society. Potter is clear on this point, for he says: ‘‘Not only 
public school education is an ally of Humanism; science itself is its 
mother.’’** Up to this point Galdés has been strikingly in accord 
with the new movement; indeed, in some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples he even anticipates the modern humanists; but at this point 
comes the parting of the ways, for Galdés in his religious liberalism 
shows an evolution away from the belief in science to cure the 
problems that harass the human soul. In one of his earlier works, 
Dona Perfecta,® and in another relatively early one, El Doctor 
Centeno,*® and even in a somewhat later work like Miau,*! Galdés 
manifests more than a passing faith in education and science, 
though never a blind faith in either. In Dota Perfecta written dur- 
ing what we have termed the “early period’? Galdés pays a high 
compliment to scientific methods when he says of Pepe Rey: “‘hom- 
bre de elevadas ideas y inmenso amor a la ciencia.. . sabe co- 
operar a la cultura y bienestar fisico y perfeccionamiento moral del 
hombre.”’ This clearly shows his attitude toward science at that 
time. Even as late as 1905 in Amor y Ciencia Galdés still leans 
heavily on science and the scientific method to bring about prog- 
ress in the world. In this play Guillermo who represents the man of 
science, a physician, firmly asserts that there is no ideal other 
than that of doing good and no passion (pasién) other than science. 
Even in the child of his divorced wife he sees only a scientific case 
(un caso cientifico), and he is willing to operate upon the child as he 
would upon any other case.** Guillermo conceives of the world as a 
great clinic with many patients. For what is humanity, he says, 
if not an immense clinic, in which to cure, to educate, and to cor- 
rect are all one and the same?* But here in this play, Galdés does 


8 Tbid., p. 129. 

2° Dona Perfecta, Madrid, 1876. To many critics Pepe Rey represents the spirit 
of modern science. 

30 Fl Doctor Centeno, Madrid, 1883. This novel bears directly on the problem of 
education in Spain. 

3t Miau, Madrid, 1888. 

52 Amor y Ciencia, Madrid, 1905, Act II, Scene IX, p. 44. 

% Tbid., Act III, Scene XII, p. 60. 
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not give all the glory to science, for love is given an important part, 
love in its best and deepest sense. Guillermo is made at last to see 
this, and cries out in his joy, “‘la ciencia crea; el amor embellece.’”™ 

Amor y Ciencia is therefore a transition play in which Galdés 
begins to see even greater possibilities in the “higher reality” which 
he first presented in Misericordia and which he presents later so 
admirably in Santa Juana de Castilla. In Amor y Ciencia Galdés 
shows that both love and science are necessary in human existence, 
and that neither is complete without the other. Both science and 
love have their parts to play. Science performs its miracles on the 
human body, but it cannot probe the depths of the human soul nor 
can it measure personality. In his later works written since 1905 
when he comes to deal with the soul, science is given a less im- 
portant place. Probably the best illustration of this last phase and 
of Galdés’ interest in the higher reality is expressed in Act II, 
Scene IV of Sor Simona by Sor Simona herself when she says: “‘sea 
vuestra ley el amor, el amor en todo lugar y en toda ocasion .. . y 
quien dice el amor dice la paz.’’ Galddés believes that science has 
its place in the building of machines, and in the measuring and 
weighing of the sun, but that it cannot place the spirit of pity or 
sympathy in the test tube, nor fit its calipers on the essence of what 
he believes is the soul. 

Galdés, then, is in agreement witk the New Humanism, and in 
some cases anticipates it in its insistence on the “‘human”’ values of 
life, it is advocacy of the supreme value of personality, in its de- 
nunciation of mysticism and other elements of so-called super- 
naturalism, in its campaign for freedom from creeds and institu- 
tions, and in its insistence on man’s attaining what happiness he 
may here on earth. On the other hand, Galdés would disagree with 
Religious Humanism in its great optimism for a social millennium 
in which society as a whole will be regenerated. Nor would he mani- 
fest the same degree of faith in the efficacy of science and scientific 
method in dealing with the elemental problems of human exis- 
tence. 

The great danger which Galdés would undoubtedly see in the 
New Movement, is precisely what the humanists are trying to 
avoid, but to what they may finally come: that of making a system 
of creeds, doctrines, and programs out of their humanism, and 


* Tbid., Act IV, Scene X, p. 89. 
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passing it on to the world in a dogmatic manner as a panacea for 
the World’s ills. The insistence on “‘set”’ programs and doctrines is 
already discernible in so recent a statement of the New Humanism 
as the work by Potter.* 

This does not mean that Galdds is pessimistic regarding the 
progress of humanity. On the contrary, he remains to the last an 
optimist preferring, however, to believe that human perfectibility 
will come as a result of individual conscience rather than collective 
idealism in the form of a new creed or doctrine. While Galddés does 
not deny the good in such agencies as science and education he has 
a deeper belief in the efficacy of an active love as the only positive 
higher reality which makes the human struggle for perfection 
worth while. 

F. M. KERCHEVILLE 
University of New Mexico 





DU BELLAY: SONNET TO HIS COUNTRY 


Mother of arts, of arms, of just decrees, 
My native land, that fed me on thy breast— 
Hear how thy lost lamb seeks thee without rest 
And pours thy name on earless caves and trees! 
It is thy child that through the lone waste flees, 
It is thy child, once tenderly caressed; 
Reclaim me, Mother—end my bitter quest— 
Thy voice, not echo’s, answer to my pleas. 


Frightened, among the wolves, on the white wold, 
I seek thee, but I feel the winter’s breath, 
And in my fleece, even now, his crystals cold. 
Thine other lambs know warmth and weal untold, 
They need not flee from wolf nor wind nor death— 
Yet I was not the least loved in thy fold! 


Marion E. Lewis 


* See Potter’s humanistic “platform” in Humanism, A New Religion, pp. 
124-125, 
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not give all the glory to science, for love is given an important part, 
love in its best and deepest sense. Guillermo is made at last to see 
this, and cries out in his joy, “‘la ciencia crea; el amor embellece.’”™ 

Amor y Ciencia is therefore a transition play in which Galddés 
begins to see even greater possibilities in the “higher reality” which 
he first presented in Misericordia and which he presents later so 
admirably in Santa Juana de Castilla. In Amor y Ciencia Galdés 
shows that both love and science are necessary in human existence, 
and that neither is complete without the other. Both science and 
love have their parts to play. Science performs its miracles on the 
human body, but it cannot probe the depths of the human soul nor 
can it measure personality. In his later works written since 1905 
when he comes to deal with the soul, science is given a less im- 
portant place. Probably the best illustration of this last phase and 
of Galdés’ interest in the higher reality is expressed in Act II, 
Scene IV of Sor Simona by Sor Simona herself when she says: “‘sea 
vuestra ley el amor, el amor en todo lugar y en toda ocasion .. . y 
quien dice el amor dice la paz.’’ Galdés believes that science has 
its place in the building of machines, and in the measuring and 
weighing of the sun, but that it cannot place the spirit of pity or 
sympathy in the test tube, nor fit its calipers on the essence of what 
he believes is the soul. 

Galdés, then, is in agreement with the New Humanism, and in 
some cases anticipates it in its insistence on the “‘human”’ values of 
life, it is advocacy of the supreme value of personality, in its de- 
nunciation of mysticism and other elements of so-called super- 
naturalism, in its campaign for freedom from creeds and institu- 
tions, and in its insistence on man’s attaining what happiness he 
may here on earth. On the other hand, Galdés would disagree with 
Religious Humanism in its great optimism for a social millennium 
in which society as a whole will be regenerated. Nor would he mani- 
fest the same degree of faith in the efficacy of science and scientific 
method in dealing with the elemental problems of human exis- 
tence. 

The great danger which Galdés would undoubtedly see in the 
New Movement, is precisely what the humanists are trying to 
avoid, but to what they may finally come: that of making a system 
of creeds, doctrines, and programs out of their humanism, and 


* Tbid., Act IV, Scene X, p. 89. 
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* See Potter’s humanistic “platform” in Humanism A New Religion, pp. 
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IS LEARNING TO READ AN EASY TASK? 
(A uthor’s summary.—Some comments on Professor West’s theory.) 


HE controversy which has been raging round Professor Cole- 
man’s report seems to have centered round the following moot 
point. 

Is the reading ability more readily developed through reading 
(Professor West’s theory) or through oral work as its prerequisite 
(Direct Method practice). 

It is hardly possible to draw a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the two methods inasmuch as the advocates of the Reading 
Method do not deny the importance of oral work in furthering the 
development of mature reading habits; neither do the Direct 
Method partisans underrate the value of organized reading for 
content in the attainment of the same objective, provided the 
reading is preceded and accompanied by oral work. Thus we are 
shown two methods in no way excluding but rather supplementing 
each other. This is natural if we remember that they both are of 
the same stock—the famous Reform Method which in turn came 
as an opposition to the old grammar-translation method. 

Hence the fear of their adherents of a return to “‘the lifeless 
state of affairs which called forth Vietor’s famous battle cry.”’ That 
fear of a return to the grammar-translation method is even stronger 
than the fear of the Natural Method as it was interpreted by its 
most stalwart supporters in its infancy. 

As there are hardly any such extremists left among the present 
partisans of the Direct Method, it is only natural that the gram- 
mar-translation method looming in the distance is considered as a 
common danger by the both parties. 

If so, it seems to us so much the easier to reconcile the two 
methods if we brace ourselves for a square answer to the question: 
“What activity should be stressed during the standard two-year 
course of modern foreign language teaching or learning, i.e. reading 
or oral work?” 

We must own that so far there is very little objective experi- 
mental data available on the subject to justify our decision in 
favor of either of the aforesaid methods. 

Professor Michael West’s experiments are not sufficiently con- 
vincing in so far as they are hardly applicable to all cases of modern 
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foreign language learning or teaching outside the environment in 
which they were carried out (India). The weakest point in Profes- 
sor West’s theory in our opinion is his postulate: “‘It is natural for 
a boy to read better than he can speak.”’ This latter view cannot be 
accepted without a certain reservation. 

In giving priority to reading, Michael West bases his conclu- 
sions upon the success of the Direct Method practice: learn to 
speak by speaking. Here, in our opinion, is the source of confusion 
of ideas and the apple of discord between the two camps. 

As far as our own observation and teaching experience are con- 
cerned we cannot agree with Professor West’s postulate that “the 
best readers are also good speakers’’ for the simple reason that 
speaking and reading belong to different aspects of language learn- 
ing, as we have already had an opportunity to point out in the 
pages of this Journal.! 

We then tried to discriminate between the “graphic” and the 
“acoustic”? or oral aspects of language learning and pointed out 
that “from the methodological point of view the acoustic aspect of 
language study stands in the same relation to the graphic side as 
‘Speech’ (sprechen) stands to ‘Language’ (Sprache).’’ That means 
that if it is desired to form an oral speech habit (as an active knowl- 
edge of a language), speaking is the best means of forming the said 
habit. 

The success in its acquisition, as we have pointed out, depends 
to a great extent upon the psychological and physiological fea- 
tures of the case, i.e., upon the age and the pecularities of the men- 
tal type to which the student belongs—his ear-memory, the so- 
called instinct of imitation, continued practice, etc. That is why it 
is quite possible to form an oral speech habit by speaking. 

Not so with the acquisition of a reading ability as in this case 
the student must be practiced in rapid visual recognition (passive 
knowledge). The success in this case depends not so much upon the 
practice done as upon the previous linguistic training of the stu- 
dent and upon his I.Q/ 

We strongly believe that Professor West cannot dispute this 
point without the fear of contradicting himself, as on p. 38 of his 
“Language in Education” he writes: “Language learning is not an 


1 The Mod. Lang. Journal, xiv, 5, p. 459. 
2 Ibid. 
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easy task. It is one which under the most favorable conditions can 
be undertaken with any hope of success only by those of at least 
average, or even Slightly above average, intelligence (italics mine).”’ 

A brilliant illustration of the above point of view is the present 
state of language learning and teaching in the U.S.S.R. In pre- 
revolutionary Russia the college student was better placed as re- 
gards modern foreign language learning in two respects: Firstly, 
he had studied Latin and modern languages before entering college. 
Secondly, he had the opportunity of acquiring a speaking ability 
in modern foreign languages outside the school (private teachers, 
tutors, governesses, etc.). The usual complaint of the pre-revolu- 
tionary university student in Russia was that he could read a 
modern foreign language, but could not speak it. 

Now the position is reversed: ceteris paribus, you could more 
easily teach the Russian student to speak a modern foreign lan- 
guage than you could with any hope of success teach him reading 
for the simple reason that with the abolition of Latin from the 
secondary schools he lacks the linguistic training of the pre-revolu- 
tionary student and the latter’s I.Q. 

Professor Buswell’s experiments have not only shown that the 
middle half of a college or high school class does not in two years 
reach the level of final maturity in silent reading, but, what is more 
important still, that there is a high correlation between the de- 
velopment of mature habits in silent reading in the vernacular and 
the student’s I.Q. 

Thus in summing up we are fairly justified in venturing to 
formulate our own opinion as follows: 

1. The Reading Method should be looked upon as a further 
development of Direct Method principles which serve as a founda- 
tion of all language study. 

2. Experience and scientific experiments show that the old 
order or successive stages of language learning must remain un- 
changed, i.e., hearing—speaking—reading—writing. 

3. Learning to read silently for content is not an easy task. It is 
one which can be undertaken with any hope of success either (a) 
by those who have already approached the language through the 
oral gate, or (b) by those possessing sufficient linguistic training as 
its prerequisite, being at the same time of a fairly decent I.Q. 
(101-140). 
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4. Thus we come to the conclusion that those will profit most 
by Professor West’s theory who being of a fairly decent I.Q. wish 
to acquire mature habits of silent reading for content in the vernacular. 

EUGENE SPENDIAROFF 
Leningrad 





A VIOLIN AND AN ORGAN 


The great sonorous organ, German, 

Is sounding trumpets in earth’s choir, 
While floats the French tongue’s violining 
Like larks’ sweet singing, ever higher. 


I love to play that grand old organ 

With diapason, bourdon tones, 

With flute-voiced stops or jarring mixtures, 
With vox humana’s anguished groans. 


And then I love to take my fiddle 

That laughs and sings in soaring flight, 
That wails and moans like fallen angel, 
Or breaks my heart with sheer delight. 


Both instruments breathe love’s sweet passion; 
In both are strength and beauty high. 

Courage and Mut, they shout triumphant, 
Sommeil and Voegelein, they sigh. 


The one needs sure and loving fingers; 
The other tunes a perfect ear. 

Let harmony their beauty heighten, 
Nor envy cause discordant fear. 


O, deutsche Sprach’, my father’s treasure, 
Keep guard upon my pensive mood! 

O, langue francaise, my mother’s pleasure, 
My joyousness you’ve ever wooed. 


—Mary BERNARD RHEUDE 








A DEVICE FOR MAKING TESTS FUNCTION! 


(A uthor’s summary.—The practice of summarizing on charts the errors in tests will 
make available an accurate and apparent diagnosis of the teacher’s work and that 
of his students, and will lead to more effective class reviews, to more significant tests 
and to more stimulating conferences with students.) 


HIS paper does not deal with the making of tests nor the grad- 

ing of them. On these subjects a large amount of valuable ma- 
terial is already available. In regard to the latter point we might 
not need information were we all as clever as the oft referred to pro- 
fessor who when a student scribbled in the space for the last answer 
of an examination, ‘Only God knows. Merry Christmas,” wrote 
below the answer, ‘“‘God gets 100, you get zero. Happy New 
Year.’ The purpose of this paper is not the advocating of well- 
composed tests nor of accuracy in the grading of them, but is 
merely the explanation of an attempt to make tests of definite 
service to both student and teacher after the grades have been 
recorded. 

In order that my tests might be of more use than the means of 
obtaining periodical marks to be handed in to the registrar, I began 
several years ago to keep individual cards for my students on 
which I entered the outstanding errors made in tests and also to 
keep class cards on which I wrote down the frequency of errors for 
the group as a whole. For such a plan I claim no originality, for the 
idea occurred to me in a doctor’s office when I saw him consulting 
his file, and also it is similar to the records of individual students’ 
work and of class work which are kept in school principals’ offices. 
I wish only to describe from personal experience the possible 
benefits of the system to a teacher and his students. 

In regard to execution, I used at first heavy, ruled cards, eight 
by ten inches in size, which I kept filed alphabetically in a box and 
if more than one card was needed I clipped them together. Then 
I changed to the use of a larger card on which I could keep the 
record of an entire semester. The later method has some advan- 
tages. More recently, on the suggestion of Miss Ballman, of the 
Baltimore Public School Bureau of Statistics, I started the com- 
bination of the individual and the class record for each test on a 


1 A paper presented at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, Atlantic City, November, 1930. 
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sheet 12 by 13 inches in size, and I enlarged the system to the not- 
ing of all errors. Unless one were making a scientific study of 
errors, however, it would not be necessary to jot down more than 
the fundamental errors and their recurrence. 

The objection may be raised that too much energy and time 
would be consumed in the proposed plan. It is true that teachers 
are usually almost exhausted by the rush of getting grades in by 
the appointed date, but this work may be done somewhat more 
leisurely after the grades have been turned in, and, on occasions, 
the effect is heartening because improvement is observed. Extra 
time is required, I admit, but not so much as might be anticipated 
for the system may be reduced to the most essential features and 
contain only the points which are most important to be noted 
and remembered. The first use which a teacher may make of the 
records is for conferences with students. If there exists the custom 
of going over the test paper with a student shortly after the test, 
the card is of value as a rapid reminder of the chief difficulties. 
By pointing out accurately the main deficiencies and commending 
for definite lines of progress, a brief conference may be of real help. 
A second service to the teacher is that of making him conscious 
of the weaknesses of his instruction and the lines along which he 
should lay stress in the future. This knowledge he may use not only 
during the development of the lesson but especially in the assign- 
ment of the class work. Here, in this important part of his task, 
the instructor may explain the exact difficulties that should be 
cleared up and may enable the student to employ profitably his 
study hours. Another value to the teacher is that the chart forms a 
basis for a class review before a test is held. He will be aware of 
the points that should be drilled upon and should be fixed in the 
mind before proceeding to new material. In retesting, the chart 
serves for rapid comparison with the results of the previous test. 
The charts may also aid the teacher in preparing questions for 
tests and will assist him in making them a true proof of a student’s 
achievement and not solely a set of questions hastily thrown 
together to meet the requirements of the department for a test at 
a stated time. For the teacher, therefore, the charts serve as a 
diagnosis of his own work and that of his classes, and aid him in 
developing technique in conferences, in the assignment and pres- 
entation of lessons, in reviews, and in the composition of tests. 








ESTHER J. CROOKS 


By such a plan students may be led to feel that tests are not 
obstacles to be surmounted at times prescribed by the adminis- 
trators and not mere devices for obtaining grades, but they will 
consider them more in the light of a useful check-up on their de- 
ficiencies and improvements. By becoming acquainted with the 
tendencies of their errors they may know the pitfalls to be 
avoided and can study more economically. If they realize that 
their teachers are endeavoring to ascertain methodically the dif- 
ficulties in order better to direct the classes they will look upon 
the instructors not as judges but as guides and helpers. 

It is seen, therefore, that the listing of errors and the careful 
analysis of results will make tests of more lasting value in instruc- 
tion. The teacher will not guess about his work, for in black and 
white he will have an impressive testimonial of accomplishment. 
From a definite diagnosis he can proceed intelligently to the cure. 
The student will tend to regard tests not so much as an ordeal but 
as an aid in determining his true status and in indicating to him 
the path of further development. When such an attitude obtains 
on the part of the instructor and his class then tests are of im- 
portance, then tests are performing a real function in the scheme 
of education. 

A sample examination and a sample class chart are submitted 
to make clear the procedure. 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


EXAMEN DEL PRIMER ANO DE ESPANOL 


17 de noviembre, 1930 


I. Traduzcan ustedes al espafiol las expresiones subrayadas: 


. ¢Necesita usted un libro or something else? 
. Las alumnas estudian every day. 
. From time to time compro un billete de loterfa. 


. Estd en la clase this very day. 


. ¢Quiere usted pasar up street? 
. I spend a little while en la tienda. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. Ganamos el premio a week from today. 

6 

7 

8. About the end of la semana vuelve con la ropa limpia. 
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II. Formen ustedes adverbios de los siguientes adjetivos: 


lento, amable, cortés, principal 


III. Substituyan ustedes el espafiol por el inglés: 

. Tengo aqui my pafuelo y that of Maria. 

. Juan entiende what yo escribo. 

. Ramén pierde his calcetines y those of his primo. 


. These flores y those which usted tiene son mine. 


nn &- WN = 


. ¢Dénde compra usted your libros, my friend? 
6. Dos amigos of ours estan en Espafia. 


. Enrique y Alicia son alumnos, the latter es aplicada pero the former es 
perezoso. 


~~ 


8. That no es posible. 


IV. Traduzcan ustedes al espafiol los nimeros cardinales: 
1. El premio gordo es de 752 pesetas. 
2. Este billete lleva el nimero 74.509. 
3. Hay 6/ p4ginas en este libro. 
4, Tengo aqui 100 billetes. 
5. Hay 2.000.000 libros en la escuela. 


V. Escriban ustedes el presente del indicativo de las expresiones siguientes: 


1. contar la ropa. 
2. volver a la escuela. 
3. dividir la ropa. 


4. traer la buena suerte. 


VI. Complétense con 6rdenes las oraciones siguientes: 


1. Venir usted con Carlos. 

2. Pagar usted los billetes. 

3. Secar usted la ropa al sol. 

4. Beber ustedes las naranjadas. 
5. Empezar ustedes el ejercicio. 


6. No perder usted la paciencia. 


VII. Traduzcan ustedes al espafiol: 


. Acertain friend of mine lives a short distance from the café. 

. Mr. Suarez is fond of fresh water but not of wine. He is very thirsty. 

. Let’s see. I cannot depend on what you say. 

. On passing through the beautiful large court he steals a white flower. 
. I know how to read half of the book. 
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WHY DO NOT COLLEGE STUDENTS CONTINUE 
THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES BEGUN 
IN HIGH SCHOOL? 


(Author’s summary.—An analysis of replies from 666 students at the University of 
Kansas to a questionnaire asking reasons for changes in their foreign languages.) 


N AN attempt to answer this question the writer enlisted the 
ready co-operation of the foreign language teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Baker University, and the Emporia State 
Teachers’ College to obtain from students enrolled in elementary 
language courses in these schools answers to a questionnaire which 
was submitted to them and which called for the following informa- 
tion: the name of the high school from which they graduated; the 
foreign languages studied in high school and the number of years 
in each; the name of the foreign language each was pursuing in 
college; if it is not a continuation of the high school language, a 
statement of reasons for changing. Six hundred sixty-six of these 
questionnaires were answered at University of Kansas, 164 at 
Baker University, and 133 at Emporia Teachers’ College. At 
University of Kansas 409 gave reasons for changing language, at 
Baker University 88, and at Emporia Teachers’ College 63. Practi- 
cally all the reasons can be grouped under five heads. First, per- 
sonal desire for variety; second, as a preparation for science and 
the professions; third, because the given language was required; 
fourth, poor high school preparation in the language; fifth, long 
interval between high school language and the college. Of the 409 
at University of Kansas giving reasons, 206 were personal desires; 
86 preparation for science and the professions; 64 to meet require- 
ments; 27 poor preparation; and 22 long interval. All those taking 
college language as preparation or requirement were enrolled in 
either German or French. Of the 206 who were following their 
inclinations, 98 were in Spanish, 68 in French and 40 in German. 
A statistical analysis of the 666 enrollments at University of 
Kansas gives the following results. There were 301 students who 
presented Latin alone for entrance language, 211 who presented 
a combination of Latin and modern language, 77 who presented 
modern language alone and 77 who entered without any foreign 
language. The last group would of course not come within the 
scope of this study, leaving 589 who entered with foreign languages 
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which were either continued, changed or dropped. Of the 301 who 
offered Latin alone 13 continued it in college, leaving 288 who 
changed to modern language. Of the 211 who offered combinations 
of Latin and modern language, 8 continued Latin, leaving 203 
who dropped it, 77 continued their modern languages leaving 134 
who changed or dropped their modern languages. Of the 77 
who offered modern language alone 15 continued, leaving 62 who 
changed. Of those entering with modern language, 129 offered 
Spanish and 98, or 76 percent, of these changed; 135 offered French 
and 78, or 58 percent, of these changed; 5 offered German and 
one, or 20 percent, changed. A total of 476, or 80+ percent, of 
those entering with foreign language made a change in the college. 
The greatest change was from Latin to a modern language, the 
next from Spanish to French or German, and then from French 
to Spanish or German. 

There is a general impression that one, if not the main reason 
why college students do not continue the languages begun in high 
school is the poor preparation received in high school. What the 
source of this impression is, is probably not definitely known. It 
may come in part from the college teachers of foreign languages 
who like to think that superior language instruction is given in 
college. In order to test the validity of this impression the writer 
made a study of grades made in second and third semesters of 
French and Spanish by college students in the university last 
year, 1929-30, and compared the grades of those who had received 
their preparation in high school with the grades of those who had 
received their preparation in the university. German was not in- 
cluded because there were so few who had it in high school, nor 
Latin, because there were so few who continued it in college. The 
study included 65 students in French who had their preparation in 
the university and 20 who had it in high school; 82 students in 
Spanish who had their preparation in the university and 19 who 
had it in high school. In French II the average grade index for 
students who had their preparation in the university was 1.3454; 
for those who had their preparation in the high school the index 
was 1.6250. In French III those prepared in University of Kansas 
made 1.7272 while those prepared in high school made 1.7500. 
In Spanish II those prepared in University of Kansas made 1.4615 
while those prepared in high school made 2.1250. In Spanish III 
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those prepared in University of Kansas made 1.8000 while those 
prepared in high school made 1.7272. Grades were weighted as fol- 
lows: A=3, B=2, C=1, D=0, F=1. 

These comparative figures will, of course, admit of various 
interpretations but they at least indicate the possibility of receiv- 
ing excellent high school instruction in foreign languages. If the 
comparative few who continue their high school languages make 
such good records should some inducement or regulation be made 
to increase the number? Or putting it another way, if there are 
too many discontinuances, what can be done to reduce them? AI- 
most 75 percent of these discontinuances apply to Latin. Shall 
Latin be dropped from the high school curriculum and modern 
foreign language be put in its place? It apparently is too stongly 
entrenched to bring that about by peaceful means. There are at 
least two reasons for the predominance of Latin in our high schools. 
One is that in the minds of school patrons and of most school 
men Latin by tradition lends prestige and educational tone to the 
school. The second is that the qualifications for teaching Latin are 
lower than for modern foreign languages because speaking ability 
is not required and poor teaching is less likely to be detected. 

An alternative plan would be to offer Latin for the first two 
years to be taught with such objectives as can be attained in that 
length of time. Then for the last two years one or more modern 
languages would be offered. If only one is offered it should be 
German. First, because of its closer kinship to English, and second, 
because it is most in demand for later scientific and professional 
study and would therefore be the one most likely to be continued 
in college. If a second modern language is taught it should be 
French rather than Spanish, because it is of more value for later 
scientific and professional study and the record shows that fewer 
students change from French than from Spanish. If three years 
of a modern language can be offered it may be begun in the second 
year of a four-year high school course. If only one year is offered 
it should be taught in the last year of the high school. 

Another interesting result of the study was that 169 freshmen 
entered with one year of foreign language and that 44, or 26 per- 
cent, of these continued their high school languages. There were 
305 who entered with two years of foreign language, and 58 or 
19 percent continued their high school languages. This may be 
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explained in part by the fact that two years of one foreign language 
in high school satisfies the requirement at the University of Kansas 
for the A.B. degree. 

The conclusion of the study would be that as long as the col- 
leges offer beginning courses in all foreign languages, and as long 
as they continue their present low requirements in foreign lan- 
guages for their degrees, so long will the number of changes that 
students make continue large. 

E. F. ENGEL 
University of Kansas 











A GRAMMAR LESSON WITH REVIEW AND DRILL 


(A uthor’s summary.—This article describes a technique for a grammar development 
lesson with review and drill, and demonstrates this technique by wenn and als as 
temporal conjunctions with a review and drill of conjunctions in general.) 


N ORDER that the pupil may understand sentence structure 

and grasp with accuracy the meaning of the foreign language, a 
knowledge of grammar is necessary. Since reading has become the 
main objective in modern language study, grammar topics must be 
selected upon the basis of usefulness and frequency, and must be 
governed by their relative importance for reading in accordance 
with the laws of learning. Grammar in a high school course should 
become functional, rather than remain theoretical. In view of this 
fact, a much smaller body of grammatical knowledge is now con- 
sidered sufficient than has been stressed in the past, and the time 
thus gained may be used for reading experience. 

Grammar is taught inductively, that is, a grammatical prin- 
ciple is presented first in connected reading, and its meaning and 
use are developed from this text. The first step of the inductive 
grammar lesson emphasizes those parts of the reading material 
which illustrate the specific point under consideration. This em- 
phasis is procured by paying more attention to intonation than is 
usual during reading and speaking, also by underlining the expres- 
sion in the book, or by writing it on the board. As yet, no explana- 
tion is given; the construction is merely used and stressed, and an 
alert class will understand without being told that a new principle is 
being taught. The second step is the formation of sentences by the 
class in imitation of the illustrative material in the reading lesson. 
This leads to repetition and drill involving the point just brought to 
the students’ attention. Although every phrase may not be en- 
tirely clear to each one in the class, the various sentences offered 
will more often than not eliminate difficulties, since discussion and 
questions will accompany the sentences. After sufficient examples 
have been supplied, compared, and analyzed, the teacher can guide 
the students in the formulation of the grammatical principle into a 
rule to be memorized. The principle is applied to sentences which 
may be found in the text, and a test is given to determine the 
amount of remedial work necessary. More difficult exercises may 
then be taken up involving the rule, and another test given. Sub- 
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sequent use of the rule and frequent reference to it, whenever 
examples occur and review exercises include it, will cause the 
grammatical principle to become functional. 

To illustrate the application of the technique outlined above, 
the following lesson is offered: 

The rule to be developed is the one about the use of wenn and 
als as temporal conjunctions in German. It is assumed that word 
order in subordinate clauses has been taken up, and the present, 
past, and future tenses are thoroughly understood by the class. The 
lesson is planned for two recitations, the first to develop the use of 
wenn and als, and the second to give drill and review. The text 
will contain some narrative in which als and wenn occur frequently, 
somewhat similar to the following: 


Ein junger Fink hatte gerade fliegen gelernt und suchte nach 
einem Platz fiir sein Nest. Als er noch klein war, hatte Finkchen 
einmal einen Adler gesehen. Seine Mutter hatte ihm oft von dem 
Kénig der Vogel erzihlt, und Finkchen dachte bei sich: “‘Wenn ich 
einst mein Nest bauen werde, will ich auch bei den Wolken woh- 
nen.’’ Der Fink baute sein Nest in einer hohen Eiche, und eines 
Tages, als er ausgeflogen war, kam ein Gewitter und zerstérte das 
Nest. “Nun,” sagte Finkchen, a/s er nach Hause kam und sein 
Nest nicht fand, ‘im Sommer, wenn es stiirmt, soll man nicht bei 
den Wolken wohnen. Ich werde auf die Erde ziehen.”’ Er baute 
sein Nest in einem Busch. Aber da gab es viel Staub, und immer, 
wenn es gerade gemiitlich war, schlich eine graue Katze um den 
Busch. Jedesmal, wenn der Fink hinaussah, konnte er die funkeln- 
den Augen der Katze sehen. Endlich zog er auf eine mittelgrosse 
Buche, und da fand er einen gemiitlichen Platz unter dem Laub- 
dach. Er fiihlte sich jetzt sicher vor Sturm und Katze, und er sagte 
oft: “Die goldene Mitte ist doch das Beste.”’ 


In this paragraph, wenn and als are used in connection with 
various tenses to bring out the idea of past time, repeated or custo- 
mary action in past time, present, and future time. The previous 
day the story has been read to the class by the teacher, the incidents 
are clear to the students and the vocabulary is familiar to them. 
The situation is favorable for the presentation of wenn and als as 
subordinate conjunctions in temporal clauses. The teacher strikes 
immediately at those parts of the narrative useful to her purpose 
by asking questions involving time clauses. 

Question 1. Was hatte der Fink einmal gesehen, als er noch klein 
war? 
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Answer: Er hatte einmal einen Adler gesehen, als er noch klein war. 

Question 2. Wann hatte die Mutter oft von dem Adler erzahlt? 

Answer: Die Mutter hatte oft von dem Adler erzahlt, als der Fink 
noch klein war. 

Question 3. Hatte der Fink gern von dem Adler gehdrt, als er noch 
sehr jung war? 

Answer: Ja, der Fink hatte gern von dem Adler gehort, als er noch 
sehr jung war. 

Question 4. Warum hérte der Fink gern von dem Adler, als er sehr 
jung war? 

Answer: Der Fink hérte gern von dem Adler, weil er der Kénig der 

Vogel ist. 

Repetition of the same construction—‘“‘als er sehr jung war,” 
“als er noch klein war’’—has made it a familiar expression to the 
students and they feel at ease using it. By this time, the teacher 
has written the clause, “‘als der Fink sehr jung war,’ on the board 
as “exhibit A”’ for the discussion that is to follow in the course of 
the hour. The questioning continues: 

Question 5. Wo will der Fink wohnen, wenn er einst sein Nest 
bauen wird? 
Answer: Der Fink will bei den Wolken wohnen, wenn er einst sein 

Nest bauen wird. 

Question 6. Ist ein Fink immer gliicklich, wenn er sein Nest in 
einer Eiche baut? 

Answer: Nein, ein Fink ist nicht immer gliicklich, wenn er sein Nest 
in einer Eiche baut. 

Question 7. Warum nicht? 

Answer: Wenn ein Fink sein Nest in einer Eiche baut, kann ein 

Gewitter es zerstéren. 

Question 8. Wann hat ein Gewitter das Nest zerstért? 

Answer: Das Gewitter hat das Nest zerstért, als der Fink ausgeflo- 
gen war. 

Question 9. Wird der Fink traurig sein, wenn er am Abend nach 

Hause kommt und sein Nest findet? (finden wird)! 

1 A present tense with future meaning. While a future tense is theoretically 
correct, in actual practice the present tense is preferred when the verb implies 
futurity within the scope of present time. When the action is to take place at some 


distant time, and the future is definitely meant, the future tense is used. In the 
sentence: “Wann werden sie morgens aufstehen, wenn sie nachsten Sommer in der 
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Answer: Ja, der Fink wird sehr traurig und ungliicklich sein, wenn 
er am Abend sein Nest nicht findet. (finden wird)! 

Question 10. Was sagte dieser Fink? 

Answer: Im Sommer, Wenn es sttiirmt, soll man nicht bei den Wol- 
ken wohnen. Ich werde auf die Erde ziehen. 

Question 11. War er endlich gliicklich, als er in dem Busche wohnte? 

Answer: Er war sehr ungliicklich, als er in dem Busche wohnte. 

Question 12. Wann schlich die Katze um den Busch? 

Answer: Immer, wenn es gemiitlich war, schlich die Katze um den 
Busch. (or, Jedesmal, wenn Finkchen recht gemiitlich war, 
schlich die Katze um den Busch.) 

Question 13. Was will eine Katze tun, wenn sie einen Vogel sieht? 

Answer: Eine Katze will den Vogel fangen, wenn sie ihn sieht. Sie 
will ihn fressen. 

Question 14. Wann fiihlte sich der FinksichervorSturm und Katze? 

Answer: Als der Fink in der Buche wohnte, fiihlte er sich sicher vor 
Sturm und Katze. 

Question 15. War der Fink endlich gliicklich, als er da wohnte? 

Answer: Ja, als der Fink unter dem Laubdach wohnte, war er endlich 
gliicklich. 

Having written clauses on the board as they occurred in the rec- 
itation, the teacher will have a variety of good examples to work 
with. She has not yet explained anything, she has guided the 
thought of the students and controlled their answers for a definite 
purpose. 

. Als der Fink noch jung war. 

Als Finkchen ausgeflogen war. 

Wenn er sein Nest in einer Eiche baut. 

Wenn er sein Nest nicht findet (finden wird). 

Im Sommer, wenn es stiirmt. 

. Immer, wenn es gemiitlich war. 

. Jedesmal, wenn Finkchen recht gemiitlich war. 

8. Wenn sie ihn sieht. 
9. Als der Fink in der Buche wohnte. 

10. Wenn er sein Nest bauen wird. 

Judicious questioning by the teacher will focus the attention of 
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Stadt arbeiten werden?” the action is clearly beyond the limits of the present, hence 
the future tense is here correctly used. 
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the class upon the time element in each sentence as a significant 
factor governing a/s and wenn. To the question: 

‘‘When is als used in these sentences, and when is wenn used?”’ 
the students after some deliberation will no doubt answer: “‘als 
with past tense, wenn with the present and future.” 

‘“But how about sentences six and seven?”’ the teacher asks. A 
study of these particular sentences will lead to a closer analysis of 
time, and the question of repeated action will be recognized as a de- 
ciding factor also. Another attempt is made to formulate the rule 
governing the use of wenn and als, this time including the point of 
repeated action. 

The teacher may summarize the points noted by the students, 
saying that wenn represents English when with present or future 
time, but if used with a preterite, wenn implies repeated or cus- 
tomary action and then has the meaning of whenever. Als as a tem- 
poral conjunction has reference to one incident in the past and is 
used only with tenses denoting past time. 

When it is apparent that the pupils have grasped the idea of 
the use of wenn and als in the above sentences, they may be asked 
to make similar sentences based on any reading material they have 
had so far in the course. Many sentences will be forthcoming, and 
competition will be keen. Dividing the class into two sections if the 
class is inclined to be sluggish in response will arouse a sense of 
rivalry in even the slowest student. 

To test the class, the teacher will find it very helpful if she has 
ready for distribution cards upon which are sentences with dashes 
where wenn or als are to be inserted. Each student is given a card, 
and while one group works at the board, the other is busy reciting 
at their seats. After a few minutes the board work should be com- 
pleted and the teacher with the codperation of the class checks the 
sentences. More discussion will no doubt ensue, since there may be 
a difference of opinion regarding the time element in some sentence 
such as this one: 

™ ich im Sommer auf dem Lande war, spielte ich jeden Tag 
Tennis.” 

The home assignment for the next day will include a review of 
the reading lesson and the exercises in the text in which wenn and 
als are to be supplied. For the first five sentences, the pupils are 
asked to put down the reason why, in their opinion, wenn or als is 
the proper form. 
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An additional exercise based on the assumption that we do not 
know a point unless we can explain it to someone else may be for 
the students to write the statement regarding the use of wenn and 
als and to illustrate with sentences each part of the rule. 

It will be noted that in this development lesson only that part 
of the recitation leading up to the formulation of the rule has been 
done in English; all the other work has been done in German. It is 
important also that the student has answered all questions in com- 
plete sentences. Even though some sentences might be answered 
with ‘‘Ja” or “‘Nein,”’ it was the repetition of the complete thought 
and the saying of the correct forms in a complete sentence that 
gave the student the help and practice he needed in grasping the 
grammatical points of the lesson. It should be a part of classroom 
routine that every student is expected to answer always with com- 
plete sentences—never with a single word. 

The next day’s lesson is one of review and drill. 

Good teaching demands that there be constant review of vital 
grammatical principles. The new material is presented so that pu- 
pils may form habits of using and applying rules, and not merely 
memorize them. It goes without saying that such reviews and drills 
are most helpful if almost exclusively devoted to the application of 
principles; the glib recitation ofa rule is not indicative of the ability 
to apply the rule. The sentence illustrative of the rule is the most 
useful unit with which the student may work; and when he can 
make several sentences quickly and accurately, one may be reason- 
ably assured that he knows the rule for the present. It depends 
upon ‘drill and review to make the rule a permanent possession. 
Briefly, drill and review are characterized by: (1) Carefully pre- 
pared material; (2) Concentration upon one point at a time; (3) 
Correct model; (4) Accurate imitation and application; (5) Rapid 
procedure; (6) Varied devices; (7) Periodic recurrence. 

In the previous day’s lesson, questions were asked based on the 
narrative in the text, not so much for the purpose of testing for con- 
tent as to draw out as many sentences as possible containing als 
and wenn. A similar exercise may be carried on again, reviewing the 
Story and securing als and wenn clauses. From this exercise, the 
teacher may go on to introduce other questions requiring rapid 
thinking in the formation of answers, such as: 

Was machten Sie, als es gestern Abend stiirmte? 
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Sitzen Sie gern draussen, wenn es donnert und blitzt? 

Wann werden Sie morgens aufstehen, wenn Sie nichsten Som- 

mer in der Stadt arbeiten werden? 

Following such an activity, the teacher may put two sentences 
on the board which are to be combined by wenn and als illustrating 
their use in different tenses. 

Ich sehe viele Blumen. Ich mache einen Ausflug. 

This exercise, similar to the Gouin sentence series, makes for 
speed and fluency, and is well suited for concert recitation. The use 
of ditto marks for the parts that do not change, let the verb and 
conjunction stand out in bold relief. 

Ich sehe viele Blumen, wenn ich einen Ausflug mache. 

Ich sah viele Blumen, als ich einen Ausflug machte. 

Ich habe viele Blumen gesehen, als ich einen Ausflug gemacht 

habe. 

Ich hatte viele Blumen gesehen, als ich einen Ausflug gemacht 

hatte. 

Ich werde viele Blumen sehen, wenn ich einen Ausflug mache 

(machen werde). 

Ich sah viele Blumen jedesmal, wenn ich einen Ausflug machte. 
Incidentally, this series is also a good exercise in word order and 
offers many variations. New features may be introduced, the re- 
flexive verb, modals, etc. 

Der Vogel fiirchtet sich. Er sieht die Katze. 

Ich muss meinem Onkel die Geschichte sogleich erzihlen. Er 

kommt nach Hause. 

Drill work, in order to fulfil! its purpose, must be varied, other- 
wise it is fatiguing to the students. The teacher must be inventive 
in approaching the same material in different ways; she must be 
alert in seeing when it is advisable to change from one device to 
another. Even after concentrated drill the teacher need not feel 
that the study of the subject is completed; language work requires 
frequent repetition and recurrent drill. 

After it is reasonably certain that the use of wenn and als is 
clear to the class, the general subject of conjunctions may be briefly 
reviewed in order to organize the student’s information about this 
unit of grammar. A student should be able to speak objectively of 
particular phases of grammar,saying he knows such and such things 
about a certain unit. A combination of sentences will again serve: 
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(a) Der Knabe ist sehr gliicklich. (b) Seine Tante gibt ihm ein 

Geschenk. 
Combine (a) and (b) 

1. by a co-ordinating conjunction. 
Der Knabe war sehr gliicklich, denn seine Tante gab ihm ein Ges- 

chenk. 

2. by weil (causality). 
Der Knabe war sehr gliicklich, weil seine Tante ihm ein Geschenk 

gab. 

3. by wenn (condition). 
Der Knabe wird sehr gliicklich sein, wenn seine Tante ihm ein 

Geschenk gibt. 

4. by a relative pronoun. 
Der Knabe, dessen Tante ihm ein Geschenk gibt, ist sehr gliicklich. 

5. by als (past time). 
Der Knabe war sehr gliicklich, als seine Tante ihm ein Geschenk 

gab. 

6. by wenn (repeated action). 
Der Knabe war jedesmal gliicklich, wenn seine Tante ihm ein Ge- 

schenk gab. 

Lucy M. WILL 

Critic Teacher and Supervisor of German Instruction, 

College of Education, 
University of Minnesota 








MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF FIFTEEN WESTERN STATES 


HE language instructor in college is confronted with the 

problem of arranging the work of his intermediate classes in 
such a way that it will meet the needs of students who come to him 
from high school with one, two, or three years of high school 
language and at the same time not duplicate the high school work. 
In order to determine, therefore, to what extent modern foreign 
languages are offered in high school, and to estimate the amount 
of work covered by high school language classes, this investigation 
was undertaken. The sole purpose of this discussion is to present a 
compilation of figures representing the facts in the study of modern 
foreign languages in western high schools in the school vear 1930 
31, in so far as they may be determined. 

The material for this investigation was taken from information 
received on a questionnaire sent to 212 high school principals in 
fifteen western states, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Montana, North Dakota, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. Of the 
212 questionnaires sent out, 119 were returned with statements, 
bringing information, therefore, from an average of eight high 
schools in each of the fifteen states. The generous response made 
possible a rather complete study of this subject. 

Although these statistics cover an average of eight high schools 
in each of fifteen states, there are, of course, many other high 
schools in each of the states which offer instruction in one or more 
of the most commonly taught modern foreign languages—French, 
German, and Spanish. It is interesting to note at this point that 
within the last few years German has again been introduced into 
the curricula of many high schools, and although it evidently has 
not as yet resumed its former popularity, it is rapidly increasing in 
strength. German is, of course, required by certain professional 
schools throughout the country, which fact assures it permanency 
in the high school curriculum. Table I shows the frequency of 
French, German, and Spanish in the 119 high schools studied. 


TABLE I 
119 high schools studied, of which: 


91 offer instruction in Spanish 
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88 offer instruction in French 
31 offer instruction in German 


Inasmuch as some high schools offer two or three modern for- 
eign languages, the following groupings obtain. 


TABLE II 


38 offer French and Spanish 
27 offer Spanish only 
23 offer French, German, and Spanish 
21 offer French only 
6 offer German and French 
3 offer German and Spanish 
1 offers German only 


The total number of students enrolled in each of the three lan- 
guages in the 119 high schools studied is shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 
I a5 hese areata aot 15,811 
PO odccseatoceikens, yee 
eee me 


This condition is brought about by the fact that in the larger high 
schools included in this study the enrollment in the Spanish depart- 
ment is usually double that of the French department, which, in 
turn, is somewhat larger than that of the German department. In 
general, it is the larger high schools that offer German, and that in 
addition to French and Spanish; although one high school with an 
enrollment of 275 offers German as its only modern foreign lan- 
guage. In general, it is the largest high school that offers all three 
languages, and the high schools next in size offer French and Span- 
ish. However, when only one modern foreign language is offered, 
it would appear that in the larger schools French is offered most 
frequently. 

The gross enrollment of the 119 high schools is 78,858 students, 
of whom 18,293, or a percentage of 31.7, take either French, Span- 
ish, or German, which number represents also all the students in 
the departments of modern foreign languages in the 119 high 
schools from which information was received. 

The average number of students enrolled in the department of 
modern foreign languages in the 119 high schools studied is shown 
in the following tabulation. 
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TABLE IV 
High Schools Offering: Average Number of 
Students in Dept. 
French, German, and Spanish... .. ee «0 Se 
French and Spanish. . ues . 249 
French and German. . . 174 
German and Spanish. . ; ; . Ki 
Spanish only...... . 120 
French only...... 59 
German only....... baa oenwea ans oa 


In the matter of the number of pages of grammar and of other 
texts studied, there is great variation. One school reported 50 
pages in grammar in French I, while another reported 540; the 
average was 154. For the reader for French 1, the extremes were 9 
and 800 pages respectively; the average was 130. Quite obviously, 
the school that covered 540 pages of grammar did not cover so 
many pages in the reader as did the school that covered 50 pages of 
grammar. Conversely, the school that covered 800 pages in the 
reader did not exceed the average number of pages in the grammar. 
The averages for the three languages were: first year grammar, 165 
pages; first year reader, 109 pages; second year grammar, 123 
pages; second year reader and other texts, 275 pages. 

In both first and second year classes in all three languages, 
approximately one-third of the class hour is spent on conversation 
and a little more than one-third on composition. The average 
number of recitation hours per week was 5; the average length of 
the recitation was 45 minutes. 

From which it is apparent that in 119 high schools in fifteen 
western states it is the larger schools in general that offer all three 
languages, and in these schools and also in those high schools in 
which Spanish and one other modern foreign language is offered, 
the enrollment in Spanish is often twice as large as that in the other 
language. It is further apparent that a percentage of 31.7 of the high 
school students in these 119 high schools representing fifteen west- 
ern states reporting information were given instruction in the de- 
partments of modern foreign languages in the school year 1930-31. 


ANNA VON TOBEL 
Northern Montana College 
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To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


The broadcasting of language programs to schools has been con- 
templated many times, but answers to questionnaires sent to school 
administrators seem to indicate that there is little enthusiasm con- 
cerning the possibility of language broadcasts. In Europe, radio 
was used from the start as a means of disseminating information 
about modern languages. A knowledge of languages is not an every- 
day necessity in America as it is in Europe. If you or the readers of 
the Modern Language Journal have specific suggestions regarding 
the type of programs modern language teachers would like, won’t 
you send them in with the thought in mind that some type of 
broadcast might possibly be arranged. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE KEITH 
Broadcasting Director, 
American School of the Air 
485 Madison Ave., New York 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


In the past few years I have been much interested in the con- 
troversies over the various objectives in the field of modern lan- 
guages. As one outside the pale, so to speak, and yet as one who uses 
the modern languages both for pleasure and profit I find much that 
is praiseworthy in the recent movement toward the reading objec- 
tive as proposed by West, Coleman, and others. To my mind all 
that is ethical, aesthetic, and practical may be gained by this 
method of approach. Grammar, the oral, aural, and writing abili- 
ties are worthless without an enormous vocabulary, and such a vo- 
cabulary, can only be gained in an isolated position such as ours by 
extensive reading. Nor is there any use in arguing the relative 
merits of 200 pages of reading plus intensive grammar study as 
against 700 or 800 pages of reading alone. It is a question of thou- 
sands and not hundreds of pages. Almost anyone can learn to read 
a modern language with perfect success but success in speaking and 
writing must be limited to the native or the specialist. 

Another tendency which I do not find so exemplary is that of 
taking occasional digs at the ancient languages and their objectives. 
In the first place it would scarcely seem ethical and in the second 
place the criticisms are not always justified. Cole has pointed out 
that some of the worst features of ancient language teaching have 
been adopted by modern language teachers but it is to be hoped 
that this tendency is not one of them. In the December issue of the 
Journal Mr. Waldman disposes of the claim that Latin is an aid to 
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English by a sweeping but inept gesture. He asked some one who 
had been a student of Latin to connect the words ‘‘anxious, pecuni- 
ary, tribulation” with the Latin words from which they are derived. 
Naturally he was met with a blank gaze for the word tribulum is 
never met by even a four-year Latin student and there is only a 
remote possibility that an advanced student may see it, while 
ango is a word of comparatively rare occurrence. Furthermore 
every student of Latin is aware that ‘‘pecuniary” is derived from 
pecunia and not from pecus although he may also be familiar with 
the more remote relation. In this instance a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the words “index verborum”’ might be more to the point 
and would eliminate hasty conclusions. In speaking of objectives it 
should be understood that in no field can they be attained without 
the co-operation of the student. Unless there is developed the vital 
spark of interest the teaching of languages or of any other subject 
is so much wasted effort. A reading knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage should interest every genuine student and with it he may be 
assured that he can acquire, in the proper environment, i.e., in the 
foreign country itself, other abilities less permanent in their use- 
fulness. 
HENRY C. MONTGOMERY 
Wabash College, Language Division 


““Att ABOUT THE M. L. A.’’ 
Dear Editor: 


I crave your leave to say 
That in response to more than one request 
My “smoke-talk” has been printed, and it may 
Be cheaply had. Requests should be addressed 
As follows: To the Print Shop, Madison, 
The number, 324, the street, West Gorham. 
Send 15 cents, if ordering only one; 
If so desired, send me your order for ’em. 
University of Wisconsin. B. G. MORGAN 


AN EXCHANGE FOR PassaGEs TO TEST COMPREHENSION* 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

Whether or not one approves of the new emphasis placed on 
comprehension, the fact remains that the college entrance ex- 
aminers do, and that students must have adequate practice in 
order to be able to handle creditably the questions of the new type. 
Now, as many of us know full well, it is possible to spend hours in 
the search for and editing of a single passage in condensed form by 
which the student’s comprehension can be measured fairly in ac- 


* To test reading, not aural, comprehension. The questions are to be answered 
in English. 
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cordance with his grade. In view of the costly time element in- 
volved in securing suitable material for this phase of our work, 
which we consider of great importance apart from its bearing on 
examinations, the Editor has consented to give space in the next 
few issues of the Journal to an exchange, a pool for the results of 
individual efforts. 

The writer starts the ball rolling with a few passages in French. 
None of them is contained in any textbook. With the exception of 
the one for the first semester, which perforce is synthetic, so to 
speak, they are from newspapers and modern books. Another es- 
sential qualification is that, on Professor Coleman’s recommenda- 
tion, the vocabulary for the first two years is restricted to the two 
thousand words of the highest range. Of course, there are included 
words, which, because of context or similarity to English, should 
offer no difficulty to the student. It will be seen that, except for the 
inclusions just mentioned, no word in the passage for the first 
semester falls outside the first five hundred words of the Vander 
Beke list, none for the second semester outside the first thousand, 
and so on. In deciding on the grammar content of a passage we 
kept in mind the recommendations common to most high school 
syllabi. 

ELIZABETH BREAZEALE 
The Olney High School, Philadelphia 
FIRST SEMESTER 

Prés du bois il y a une maison blanche que nos amis ont habitée pendant trois 
ans. Derriére la maison il y a une vieille voiture noire que Monsieur Blanc et son 
fils, Jules, travaillent 4 réparer. Ils sont heureux; ils sont toujours heureux quand ils 
travaillent. Madame Blanc est dehors aussi avec sa mére. La famille Blanc compte 
quitter la ferme au mois de juin. Monsieur Blanc aime la campagne, mais il a trés 
peu d’argent. Son oncle qui demeure dans la ville lui a offert du travail. 

1. Qu’est-ce qui n’est pas loin de la maison? 
. Combien de temps nos amis ont-ils demeuré dans la maison? 
. Dans quel état la voiture est-elle? 
- Quelles couleurs sont mentionées dans ce paragraphe? 
. Le garcon et son pére sont-ils tristes? Expliquez. 
6. La mére de Jules est-elle seule? Expliquez. 
7. OU sont les femmes? 
8. M. Blanc compte-t-il travailler dehors aprés le mois de juin? Expliquez. 
9. Désire-t-il quitter la campagne? Expliquez. 
10. Od est la maison de l’orcle? 
SECOND SEMESTER 
A L’OvuEsT RIEN DE NOUVEAU 


On & w bd 


\prés avoir hésité un instant Jules tourna A gauche; autrement il n’aurait pas 
manqué de rencontrer le garcon qu’il avait vu la veille. Entré dans le jardin, il 
s’installa sur un banc pour continuer l’agréable occupation de réver. . . . Les étoiles 
s'allumaient déja au ciel lorsqu’il se leva et se dirigea vers les lumiéres. . . . Tout 
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a coup il remarqua un homme qui marchait lentement. “‘Hep!”, dit Jules, “Je vous 
connais. Vous étes Antoine.” L’homme s’arréta. Un mois plus tét il aurait tremblé 
a la vue de chaque ombre, mais maintenant il n’avait plus peur de rien. “Oui, et 
vous étes Jules, l’ancien domestique de M. Brion.” “Ne dites pas ¢a,’’ répondit 
celui-ci, ‘‘car je n’en suis pas fier. Parlons d’autre chose.” 

. Qu’est-ce qui serait arrivé si Jules avait tourné a droite? 

. Dans quel but s’installa-t-il au jardin? 

. Pourquoi n’y resta-t-il pas plus longtemps? 

. Qu’est-ce qui aurait effrayé Antoine autrefois? 

. Porquoi ne voulait-il pas penser 4 son service chez M. Brion? 


nk wnm 


THIRD SEMESTER 


Jacques entra chez son frére sans avoir frappé, s’avanca et jeta sur le bureau la 
lettre de Daniel: ‘‘Puisque tu surveilles ma correspondence!” 

René plia la feuille sans le lire, et la tendit 4 Jacques. Comme celui-ci ne la 
prenait pas, il écarta les doigts et la lettre tomba sur le tapis. Jacques la ramassa et 
l’enfonca dans sa poche. “‘J’en ai assez! Je ne suis plus un enfant! Je veux voir mon 
ami!” 

René ne devinait pas qu’aprés le départ de Marie, le pauvre garcon s’était senti 
le coeur si vide et tout a la fois si lourd, qu’il avait cédé au besoin de confier 4 un 
étre jeune le secret de sa jeunesse. I] voulut partager avec Daniel ce poids qui 
’étouffait. 

1. Qu’est-ce qui nous fait voir l’émotion de Jacques au moment de son entrée? 

2. Qu’est-ce qui causa la chute de la lettre? 

3. Expliquez le fait que Jacques fut obligé de se pencher pour I’avoir. 

4. Pourquoi voulait-il tout avouer 4 son ami? 

5. Comment Daniel pourrait-il l’aider? 


FOURTH SEMESTER 


Madame E. comprit en observant son chien allemand que les capacités intel” 
lectuelles de cette race pouvaient étre éveillées par une éducation méthodique, car 
le dressage (training) allemand ne s’attache qu’a développer les caractéres de vigeur 
et de beauté.... / A l’école établie par Mme E. l’apprentissage d’un chien policier 
nécessite un an d’efforts, celui d’un chien soldat six mois, et celui d’un chien 
d’aveugle trois mois. . . . Le chien d’aveugle s’habitue 4 remarquer les obstacles, 4 
s’arréter devant eux pour avertir son maitre. Avant de franchir la chaussée il doit 
considérer la distance, juger, pendre un parti. Des voitures, un tramway se rap- 
prochent, le chien évalue le temps qui lui reste, et s’élance, entrainant son maitre, 
ou bien il s’assoit au bord du trottoir et guette le moment favorable. 

1. A quel égard |’éducation donnée aux chiens en Allemagne est-elle insutli- 
sante? 

2. Pourquoi le chien d’aveugle s’arréte-t-il devant les obstacles? 

3. Quand doit-il considérer la distance? 

4. Que faut-il qu’il fasse aprés avoir jugé la distance? 

5. Quand s’élance-t-il? 
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Un ami m’a indiqué un livre sur Mme de Staél, un livre od il est question de ses 
principes vis-a-vis des problémes de I’éducation. Cette thése que M. Causse vient de 
faire imprimer n’a pas €puisé le sujet. . .. Mme de Staél, mére de cinq enfants, et 
trés soucieuse de ses devoirs maternels, avait toujours pensé que sa propre éducation 
était manquée, malgré tous les soins dont elle avait été entourée. . . . Elle expliquait 
A ses enfants l’inconvenient qu’il pourrait y avoir, pour les Ames jeunes et flexibles, 
A vivre au milieu de cette foule que son talent attirait autour d’elle. ... 
1. Il y a combien de temps le livre a-t-il paru? 
2. Est-ce que M. Causse aurait pu écrire davantage sur le sujet? Expliquez. 
. Comment Mme de Staél était-elle 4 l’égard de ses devoirs maternels? 
. Qu’est-ce qui aurait dai assurer 4 Mme de Staél une excellent éducation? 
5. En quoi consistait l’inconvénient dont elle parlait aux enfants? 


— WwW 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

These pages contain some of the impressions and thoughts sug- 
gested by the recent meeting of the Modern Language Association. 
Unfortunately the writer could attend only the general meeting 
Monday, 2:00 p.m. and the sectional meeting German III, 4:00 p.m. 

President Frank’s address seemed to have been prompted by a 
perusal of the Program and a challenge to teachers to change their 
attitude. His admonition called to mind Thorstein Veblen’s 
“Higher Learning in America’’ particularly the following passages: 
Page 20: ‘“‘The lower schools (including the professional schools) are 
in the ideal scheme designed to fit the incoming generation for civil 
life; they are therefore occupied with instilling knowledge and 
habits as will make their pupils fit citizens of the world in whatever 
position of the workaday life they may fall. The university on the 
other hand is specialized to fit men for a life of science and scholar- 
ship (research).”’ Parenthesis mine. Page 21: “‘Citizenship is a larger 
and more substantial category than scholarship; and the further- 
ance of civilized life is a larger and more serious interest than the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own idle sake.”’ 

Now look at the Program. It bristles with ‘‘research”’ though 
there probably was a considerable preponderance of instructors 
representing secondary education (high schools and the ele- 
mentary courses in colleges and so-called universities). Two Papers 
“The Problem of Culture in France’ and “‘Social and Ethical Atti- 
tudes in German War Novels,”’ judged by the title, would seem to 
contain suggestions for the teacher to help guide the incoming 
generation to fit into, adapt itself to, but also to help intelligently 
in changing ‘‘la machine sociale.” 

Is there any doubt in these days that it is very much in need of 
a radical readjustment? But how many of our students ever reach 
the point where they are impressed with social forces as expressed 
in literature e.g., ““Faust’’ or “I promessi sposi’’? 

Why not a more intensive study of languages in more ways than 
one? Why this straining and propagandizing here in the Middle 
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West to make Spanish the language in the High Schools? Why not 
give to the Germanic languages the predominant rdle as before the 
war? Let Spanish lead in Texas and Florida, French in New Orleans 
and in New York along the Canadian border, for obvious reasons. 
But why try here in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, or 
Pennsylvania to graft a Latin culture on an essentially Germanic 
civilization? (To develop this point would take to much space.) 
Moreover, why should not universities cut out the elementary 
courses, particularly State universities supported by taxation, when 
these courses are also given in the high schools and teachers colleges 
similarly supported? Why maintain a staff of French, German, and 
Spanish instructors large enough for a good-sized college? Public 
instruction in America it would seem needs an educational dictator 
to keep quantity within reasonable bounds. 

And what is education? On this subject a lifelong friend and 
former colleague writes me as follows. (We have been discussing 
ignorance, national and racial prejudice, religious bigotry, and the 
professional patriot = patrioteer = profiteer and the function of private 
and State institutions.) He says: ‘‘At one time when I was younger 
I thought education was the remedy for these sore afflictions and 
for the evil effects on society of their contagion. I have had to give 
up that idea. It is too optimistic. Weissmann’s idea in his essay 
“The Advantages of Death’ I think now contains the solution. 
Education is the result of a desire and conscious effort on the part 
of the individual to broaden his horizon and produce within him- 
self a spiritual and intellectual change resulting in his own better- 
ment. Mr. So-and-So evidently looks upon education as an outside 
force controlled by the State to mould a young man to the standard 
pattern of a Jehovah-Christian—which suggests the root of the 
evil.” 

Which of the two views does the average teacher, even the 
teacher of foreign languages hold? I suspect the latter is predomi- 
nant. Have teachers of languages a broader horizon than others? It 
would seem that unless the former view shall prevail in the future 
our civilization or the better and higher things in it are doomed. 

The ‘‘Language of Better Understanding”’ was touched upon by 
President Frank. As I had read Professor Hetzel’s article in the 
October number of the Modern Language Journal; I could not 
escape the impression that President Frank had also read it; that 
his remarks were intended to console anxious pedagogues in these 
days of salary slashing, closing of schools, and retrenchment in 
courses and subjects taught. In last year’s session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature a bill was introduced, providing for instruction in 
Esperanto in the University. Was this disconcerting to the vested 
interests? However not even an authority like Anatole France will 
keep men from dreaming of an ideal language and from the efforts 
to produce “eine kiinstliche, kiinstlerische Kunstsprache.’’ Who 
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among teachers is not conscious of the limitations of languages? 
The historical and antiquated spelling of English and French? The 
rule for the participles in French? To the eye the participle must 
appear e.g., as (1) il est arrivé. (2) ils sont arrivés. (3) elle est ar- 
rivée. (4) elles sont arrivées, while to the ear it is [arive] in all four 
instances. Why not level it out? All languages are full of such in- 
consistencies. To the beginner the many different meanings a word 
may have is a great handicap. Is it used in the concrete or abstract, 
the literal or figurative, the restricted or extended sense? Hermann 
Hesse in his charming book “Betrachtungen”’ discusses this phase 
of our languages quite at length. Page 20: ‘‘Ein Mangel und Erden- 
rest, an denen der Dichter schwerer als an allen andern leidet, ist 
die Sprache. Zu Zeiten kann er sie richtig hassen, anklagen und ver- 
wiinschen—oder vielmehr sich selbst, dasz er zur Arbeit mit diesem 
elenden Werkzeug geboren ist.”’ Page 46: ‘‘Sagt er Herz und meint 
damit das zuckende Lebendigste im Menschen, seine innigste 
Faihigkeit und Schwiche, so bedeutet das Wort sogleich einen 
Muskel.”’ And in Das Buch des Jahres 1930, page vu: “‘Es ist das 
grosze Gedicht Dantes seit hundert Jahren mehrere dutzendmal 
ins Deutsche iibersetzt worden mit dem Erfolg, dasz der jiingste 
und dichterisch bedeutendste dieser Nachdichter, in der Erkennt- 
nis der Unzulinglichkeit aller Versuche, eine Sprache des Mittel- 
alters zu iibersetzen, sich fiir seinen deutschen Dante, eine ganz 
eigene Sprache, ein Deutsch eines poetischen Mittelalters, nur fiir 
diesen Zweck erfunden hat, und wir kénnen ihn nur dafiir be- 
wundern. ... / Also eine erfundene Sprache, nicht wahr? Eine 
kiinstliche, kiinstlerische, Kunstsprache!’’ Can this not also to a 
considerable degree be said of Chaucer’s “Well of English unde- 
filed,” though some have viewed it as corrupt? So of Luther’s 
Deutsch in seiner Bibeliibersetzung; cf. Luther’s Tischreden and Vom 
Dolmetschen. 

How about reaching a better understanding among interna- 
tional groups through the study of foreign languages? To the writer 
it seems there is no such thing. 

The rulers, premiers, leaders, diplomats, and ambassadors, 
who by their intrigues precipitated the World War knew foreign 
languages very well. Never before had there been greater study of 
English, French, and German. In this country German had the 
leading réle. And what happened! In many, many schools German 
was thrown out, textbooks burned, professors of German dismissed 
and persecuted. 

This German-American, (father born in Ohio, his grandmother 
born in Pennsylvania) was jailed for thirty-six hours for merely 
defending Senator LaFollette’s vote in the U. S. Senate and finally 
gave up his professorship of German (twenty-one years) in a Middle- 
west college because of the intrigues of a colleague (Professor of 
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French) and the professional patrioteering of a wealthy Franco- 
phile trustee. 

No, indeed, that is not the remedy for international iniquities 
nor will Esperanto help here. The only remedy is a radical change 
in attitude toward life, a different attitude of national economic 
groups toward one another, and obviously a different attitude of 
nations and races toward one another. First the professional pa- 
triot = patrioteer and profiteer must be eliminated. For Decatur’s 
notorious slogan ‘‘My country, may she ever be in the right! But 
right or wrong, My country.” must be substituted Carl Schurz’s 
nobler, more truly patriotic version ‘‘My country right, to be kept 
right, My country wrong to be set right.’’ Then we might get some- 
where. 

The presidential address was excellent. If we carry out the im- 
plications, namely emphasis on the living tongue and the history 
of its growth and the study of its structure (how and from what it 
has come to be what it is) the time for the study of foreign lan- 
guages will have to be reduced, unless the reduction is made in other 
subjects of the curriculum, which might well be. 

In a book-shop on Unter den Linden, in Berlin, 1889, the writer 
picked up a Broschiire by Professor Fr. Paulsen on the then burning 
question of the relative importance of modern and ancient lan- 
guages in the Gymnasium and Realschule. Professor Paulsen stressed 
the fact that in our day the native language must be the main ob- 
jective or centre of the curriculum. Our catalogs are replete with 
courses in the social sciences. Some think language and literature 
are the social sciences. They are the magic key to unlock the golden 
treasures of our greatest and most precious social heritage from 
which to supplement our own puny individual experiences. 


Was du ererbt von deinen Vitern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen. 
Was man nicht niitzt, ist eine schwere Last. 


To put into practice Altmeister Goethe’s sound advice here 
much more time must be allotted to the vernacular and moreover 
V dtern interpreted in a restricted sense, however desirable a knowl- 
edge of German and French may be in the matter of sentence 
structure and vocabulary. 

G. W. ScHMIDT 
State Teachers College, 
Platteville, Wisconsin 
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A GLOSSARY OF ITALIAN MEDIAEVAL BUSINESS Fors which 
Dr. Florence Edler is compiling for the Mediaeval Academy of 
America has now been printed in preliminary form for distribution 
among scholars in the hope of obtaining helpful criticisms and sug- 
gestions. A limited supply of this preliminary edition is available to 
be sent free of charge to interested scholars. Address: Mr. John 
Marshall, Executive Secretary, The Mediaeval Society of America, 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


NEWS OF AN INTERESTING EXCHANGE OF PUPILS comes from 
Scotland in the December number of Modern Languages (London). 
It seems that girls from the Aberdeen High School and another 
Scottish school, Kilsyth, have been sent for five weeks with their 
teachers to the Diirer School in Dresden while the German school 
has sent some of its boys and girls in exchange to Scotland. Fi- 
nancially the experiment cost the Education Authority absolutely 
nothing as the parents in both cases bore the expense. 

Parents and pupils were enthusiastic about the success of the 
venture since the gain in knowledge of language, in general culture, 
and in self-reliance was great. The greatest gain of all, however, 
was the sowing of seeds of good will. 

How wonderful it would be for our pupils if it were possible to 
conduct such an experiment. It seems out of the question for Ger- 
man, possibly for French, but there is Mexico not so far away! 

M. BLANCHE KELLY 
East High School, Rochester, New York 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION has completed 
plans for an American summer school at the University of San 
Marcos in Lima, Peru. The Institute (2 West 45th Street, New 
York City) has arranged with Dr. Albert A. Giesecke of Cornell 
University and former Director General of Public Education in 
Peru to supervise personally the activities of the new school. The 
Peruvian Government and the Pan American Union have co- 
operated with the Institute in establishing the project, and the 
Grace Steamship Lines have reduced the round trip fare from 
Lima to New York from $550 to $375 for American students in- 
tending to enroll in the School. 

The summer school at San Marcos is intended primarily for 
graduate students and teachers whose interest lies in South Ameri- 
can history or culture. Especial attention will be given to the study 


* The editor welcomes contributions. 
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of the numerous remains of the early Inca civilization which are 
centered around Lima and a course in Peruvian archeology will 
be given in English. There will also be courses in elementary and 
advanced Spanish, a course on Latin-American Literature and a 
course on Latin-American Affairs. 

The general plan of the school will be similar to that of the 
American summer school with daily periods for each course during 
five days of the week for four weeks. At the close of this period 
there will be a ten-day trip to Cuzco for the students of archaeology. 
It is estimated that living expenses should not exceed thirty dol- 
lars a week, thus bringing the cost of the summer school up to 
about five hundred dollars. 

The University of San Marcos, founded in 1551, was selected 
by the Institute of International Education for its summer school 
because of the ease of access, its high rating among South American 
universities, the richness of archaeological remains in the vicinity, 
and the excellence of the Spanish spoken in Lima. 


WE Quote as follows from the Report of the President of Colum- 
bia University for 1931: 

“From time to time it has been pointed out in these Annual Re- 
ports that even after several years spent in fairly intensive study 
of a living language, the American college or university student, 
and indeed the American college or university teacher himself, is 
rarely able to use that language as a familiar medium of communi- 
cation, either in speech or in writing. Many teachers of living 
languages have resisted the use of those highly practical methods, 
sometimes called natural, which quickly lead to a very considerable 
command of the language for purposes either of conversation or of 
writing. Of late years a distinct improvement is to be noted in this field 
of educational work, and larger and more practical provision is con- 
stantly being made whereby students and their teachers may gain no in- 
considerable capacity to speak and to write in the living language of 
another people.’ In the colleges that are included in the University’s 
educational system, for example, it is now established practice, after 
the first year of more elementary instruction in a living language ts 
finished, to use only that language in the classroom or lecture room. 
This is admirable and can only lead to excellent and much-desired 
results. It is now possible, also, for both teachers and students on 
Morningside Heights to gain steadily increasing command of one or 
more living languages other than English by taking advantage of 
the opportunities which are afforded by the Deutsches Haus, the 
Maison Frangaise, the Casa Italiana, and the Casa de las Espafias. 
On at least one evening every week, and often on other occasions as 
well, there are informal gatherings at each one of these centers at 
which only the language of the house is spoken. The occasional in- 
formal lectures that are given, the seminars that are held, the dis- 


1 Italics ours. Ed. 
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cussions which take place, and the social gatherings which are ar- 
ranged from time to time, are all carried on in the language ap- 
propriate to the house. In this way a new and most valuable op- 
portunity is offered to those who wish to be able to speak and to 
write German, or French, or Italian, or Spanish, to gain capacity 
and fluency in so doing under most agreeable conditions. 

“There are teachers of living languages who decry the notion 
that it is important for their students to gain facility in speaking or 
in writing the language which they teach. It is supposed to be suf- 
ficient if students learn something about the language, its history, 
its structure, its philological relationships, and the literature of 
which it is the vehicle. Fortunately, this very limited and provin- 
cial point of view is giving way before one which is much larger and 
broader as well as more scholarly and more practical. 

“Tt is indeed unfortunate that these living languages are aca- 
demically treated as things apart. As a matter of fact and of sound 
university organization, there should be no Department of the 
French Language and Literature, but rather a Department of 
France. The study should center about the people, their history, 
their institutions, their achievements, their literature, their arts, 
and of course their language. In similar fashion, there should be 
Departments of Germany, of Italy, of Spain, and the rest. The 
history, the geography, the institutional life, the art, the letters, 
and the language of each one of these great peoples should be in- 
tegrated about a common center, and the instruction in each one 
of these aspects of a cultivated people should be interdependent 
and mutually strengthening and broadening. This has always been 
true in the case of the ancient classical languages. They have been 
taught, not apart from the history of ancient Greece and Rome, 
but as intimately intertwined with that history and with the litera- 
ture, the art, and the institutional life of those great peoples. 

“The separate organization of departments of the living lan- 
guages is an unfortunate legacy from the time when they were 
taught, not as part of the regular program of school or college 
study, but as something extra and incidental. Those who taught 
them were frequently what the Germans call Sprachmeister rather 
than scholars. It is not so many years ago that the study of French 
was classed with the study of music or drawing as an ‘extra,’ and 
paid for as such by students enrolled in privately conducted schools. 
It is not too late to overhaul this whole field of learning and to 
bring the teachers and students of the history, the art, the letters, 
the institutions, and the language of a people together in one 
effective and co-operating group. Were such the case, ability to 
speak and write living languages other than English would quickly 
be seen to be, not an ornament or a luxury, but a necessity for the 
educated man or woman who wishes to have a reasonable insight 
into the significance of the world in which they live.” 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND IN ENGLAND has re- 
quested and received permission to publish in Braille for the sole 
use and benefit of the blind the First Spanish Course by E. C. Hills 
and J. D. M. Ford. 


FRENCH Rapio Lessons is the title of a booklet sent us by 
Professor C. H. Mercer, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. These lessons are 
broadcast Thursday evenings from 8:30-9:00 p.m. over station 
CHNS of Halifax. The broadcast, which has the support of the De- 
partment of Education, is made possible by the co-operation of 
station CHNS which donates the time and nineteen business firms 
whose advertisements appear in the booklet. Professor Mercer will 
be glad to send a copy of the booklet to any who are interested in 
his experiment. 


IN THE FEBRUARY number of Modern Language Notes we find 
the following: James Fenimore Cooper and the Bread and Cheese 
Club, N. F. Adkins; For a Critique of Whitman’s Transcendental- 
ism, Leon Howard; Mark Twain’s Lilacs and Laburnums, Lane 
Cooper; More American References to Blake before 1863, T. O. 
Mabbott; Coleridge, DeQuincey, and Nineteenth-Century Edit- 
ing, E. L. Griggs; Wordsworth and Henry Headley, Marian H. 
Addington; A New Smollett Anecdote. Howard Buck; Smollett 
and Le Sage’s ‘“‘The Devil upon Crutches,’”’ L. M. Knapp; A Note 
on Smollett’s Language, J. M. Purcell; “‘Pamela Nubile,” ““L’ Ecos- 
saise,’”’ and “‘The English Merchant,” Kathleen M. Lynch; The 
Puritan’s Ears in ‘‘A Tale of a Tub,” C. M. Webster; A Note on 
Dryden’s Zimri, J. A. Wolf; Chaucer’s ‘‘Secte Saturnyn,’” Amanda 
H. Miller; ‘““Ah! What Avails,’”’ Marion H. Addington; Recent 
Works on Prose Fiction before 1800; Ernest Bernbaum; Reviews; 
Brief Mention. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY for January, 1932, offers us: Franco- 
German Cultural Relations Since the War, George H. Danton; An 
Experiment in Motivation, Bertha R. Coffman; The Call of Death 
and the Lure of Love, Sol Liptzin; The Pacifistic Trend in Modern 
German Literature, Clifford E. Gates; Reviews. 

Miss Coffman’s “Experiment in Motivation” should be read 
by teachers of any language who are interested in getting their 
pupils to write (and painlessly!) free compositions in the language 
they are learning. 


THE Frencu Review for January, 1932, contains: Plan of 
Graduate Study, Mary A. Landon; Suggestions for A New Type 
Language Course, Ruth S. Tiley; Tentative Syllabus in Modern 
Foreign Languages (continued from November number); A Ro- 
mance Language Teacher Dreams, Peter Sammartino; Book Re- 
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views; Bibliography, Edmond Méras; Varia, Anne Gasool; Com- 
munications and Notes, Librarian’s Corner, Albert L. Cru; Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of French. 


IN THE JANUARY, 1932, issue of Monatshefte fiir deutschen Un- 
terricht we note: Jakob Wassermann’s Weltanschauung (con- 
cluded), William Diamond; Eine Hauptaufgabe der Deutschen in 
Amerika, A. R. Hohlfeld; Die deutsche Arbeitsgemeinschaft am 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., C. R. Walther Thomas; Berichte 
und Notizen: I. Tagung der M.L. A. zu Madison, Wis., Edwin 
Roedder, II. Umschau der Schriftleitung, M. G.; Supplementary 
Catalog of the German Service Bureau, University of Wisconsin. 


TEACHERS of German will be interested in The Catalog of the 
German Service Bureau which lists an additional number of 
Comedies, Farces, Volksspiele, Christmas Plays, Song: Books, 
Handbooks (for stage) etc., as well as books concerning German 
Language and Literature. 


A SERIES OF ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE FRENCH TEXTS is 
published by Georg Westermann, Berlin W 10. The price of these 
little volumes averages M 1.20 (30¢). The French series comprises 
at present some ninety titles. Notes are, of course, in German. 


In Le Petit JourNAL for January 15 the first page is given 
over to an interesting article on skiing while the issue of February 
1 offers on page one Quelques échos de la Suisse and on page three 
La Politique et le Désarmement. Both numbers devote a considerable 
amount of space to a section bearing the title En Marge de l’auto- 
mobilisme, where we read, for example, (January 15) that free- 
wheeling is a French invention which has been in use for ten years 
in the Chenard-Walcker cars. In the February 1 number we find 
a list of Avis aux automobilistes which offers a vocabulary sure to 
be interesting to the American pupil. 


Et Eco (Doubleday, Doran and Company) offers to the stu- 
dent of Spanish the same type of reading that has made Le petit 
Journal so widely read. 


La Luz (Banks Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas) is a 
newcomer in the field of foreign language journals for student use. 


We ConGRATULATE the students of Spanish at James Monroe 
High School (New York) on their interesting and attractive Royo 
Y Oro. This journal is now in its seventh year, an adequate evi- 
dence of its value and popularity. 


Le CourriER DE PHILADELPHIE, a semi-monthly publication 
which aims to present France to America with real understanding 
and to prevent those Americans who have sojourned in France 
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from forgetting their associations with that land, is a newcomer in 
the list of publications in a foreign tongue. The issue of January 
25, 1932 is number six of volume one. The subscription price is 
two dollars. The address is 419 Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 







THE JUGENDROTKREUZ-ZEITSCHRIFT published by the Oster- 
reichisches Jugendrotkreuz is a particularly attractive monthly 
magazine issued for the use of pupils of high school age. Since it is 
intended for pupils whose native language is German, it is too hard 
for any American high school pupils except those of rather ad- 
vanced standing. The price is 75 cents per year (10 copies) post free. 
In lots of 10 the price is 50 cents and an extra copy for the teacher 
is included. The address is Wien, I. Stubenring 1. 













Notes FROM UNIVERSITY OF CuIcaGo: Professor Dargan has 
just published “Studies in Balzac’s Realism” with the University 
of Chicago Press. Mr. George O. Seiver has transferred to Grinnell 
College (Grinnell, Iowa) with the rank of Assistant Professor. 








CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


I. The name of this organization shall be the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers. 

II. Its object shall be the promotion of modern language teach- 
ing throughout the United States by means of the publication of 
the Modern Language Journal and by such other activities as may 
seem desirable. 

III. The following associations shall become charter members 
of the Federation as soon as they shall have ratified this constitu- 
tion: The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South, the Association of Modern Language Teachers of 
the Middle States and Maryland, the New England Modern Lan- 
guage Association, the New Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ 
Association, the New York State Modern Language Association. 

IV. Further associations may be admitted by a majority vote 
of the Executive Committee, which shall fix the basis of their rep- 
resentation. 

V. a. Administration and control shall be vested in the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall be composed of representatives of the 
constituent associations, elected by these associations as follows: 

Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 
and South, four representatives. 

Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States 
and Maryland, one representative. 

New England Modern Language Association, one representa- 
tive. 
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New Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ Association, one rep- 
resentative. 

New York State Modern Language Association, one representa- 
tive. 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish, one representa- 
tive. 

In addition to the foregoing delegates, there shall be in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee two seats, to be occupied by the Managing Edi- 
tor of the Modern Language Journal and by the Business Manager 
of the Modern Language Journal, who shall have all the privileges 
of the aforesaid representative elected delegates, with the proviso 
that no one member shall have two votes by virtue of being both a 
representative elected delegate and either Managing Editor of the 
Modern Language Journal or Business Manager of the Modern 
Language Journal. 

b. The members of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
for four years, beginning in the following manner in order to avoid 
a violent change in any one year (present incumbents to continue 
until date indicated for their successors) : 

Modern Language teachers of the Central West and South, one 
each year or two every two years. 

New York State Modern Language Association, 1928. 

New Jersey Modern Language Association, 1929. 

Middle States and Maryland Modern Language Association 
(including Virginia), 1930. 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 1930. 

New England Modern Language Association, 1931. 

c. The officers shall be a president, a vice-president, and a sec- 
retary-treasurer, to be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting. 

d. The Executive Committee shall meet annually at the time 
and place of the Modern Language Association meeting, unless 
otherwise agreed by the Executive Committee in advance. No- 
tices are to be sent out by the Secretary at least thirty days in ad- 
vance of the meeting. 

_e. A majority shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

f. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be to direct and 
control the publication of the Modern Language Journal, and to 
take such other measures as are in the interest of the National Fed- 
eration, including the authorization of the investment of the per- 
manent funds of the National Federation, and the arrangements 
for the attendance of our delegate (or delegates) to the biennial 
meeting of the World Federation of Education Associations. 

g. The members of the Executive Committee may vote through 
an alternate or by truly authorized proxy. 

_h. Whenever it shall prove necessary for the Executive Com- 
mittee to vote on a proposition by mail, the Secretary, in reporting 
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the vote to the Executive Committee, shall tabulate each man’s 
vote under the man’s name, in order that there may be no chance 
for error. 

VI. The officers of the National Federation shall be the same 
as the officers of the Executive Committee and their duties shall be 
those usually connected with their respective offices. 

a. The President and the Secretary-Treasurer shall act as cus- 
todians of the Reserve Fund, which must be kept invested in U. S. 
Government bonds or other securities acceptable for trust funds. 
This fund shall be increased from time to time, as finances permit. 

b. The Secretary-Treasurer shall receive each year from the 
Business Manager the net profit due to the National Federation 
from the operation of the Journal, after paying all charges con- 
nected therewith. 

VII. The necessary expenses of the National Federation, in- 
cluding the salary of the Managing Editor, shall be paid by the 
Secretary-Treasurer, out of the uninvested funds in his possession. 

VIII. This Constitution may be amended by the following pro- 
cedure: 

a. The proposed amendment shall be approved by a majority 
of the Executive Committee. 

b. The proposed amendment, thus approved, shall be printed 
in the Modern Language Journal and referred for action to the con- 
stituent associations of the Federation. 


c. The proposed amendment shall become effective when two- 
thirds of the constituent associations shall have communicated 
their approval to the Secretary-Treasurer of the National Federa- 
tion. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Article I. Add ‘‘Foreign”’ 

Article II. to read: Its object shall be the promotion and im- 
provement of modern foreign language teaching throughout the 
United States by drawing together in mutual helpfulness all the 
organizations working toward this end; by the publication of the 
Modern Language Journal; and by such other activities as may 
seem desirable. 

Article III. (new) Members. The Federation shall be composed 
of associations of teachers of modern foreign languages, state, re- 
gional, or national. There shall be two classes of member-associa- 
tions, regular and affiliated. 

a. Regular member-associations shall be (1) charter members; 
(2) associations accepted on the basis of 300 paying members num- 
ber subject to revision by Council; (3) National Foreign Language 
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Associations admitted on other basis than that of numbers, and 
limited to one representative each. 

b. Affiliate members shall consist of organizations having less 
than 300 paying members. They shall have all the privileges of the 
Federation except representation on the Council. 

c. The following associations are charter members of the Fed- 
eration: The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South, the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, the New England 
Modern Language Association, the New Jersey Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association, the New York State Modern Language As- 
sociation. 

d. The other associations, now members of the Federation, 
are: The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, American 
Association of Teachers of French, the Pennsylvania State Modern 
Language Association, the Pacific Coast Federation of Modern 
Language Associations, the State Modern Language Associations 
of Texas, North Carolina, and Nevada. Other eligible associations 
may be admitted by majority vote of the Council. 

Article V. b. changed to read: The members of the Council shall 
be elected for 4 years, except that the elections to fill vacancies due 
to resignation or other causes shall be for the unexpired term. 

f. changed to read: The duties of the Council shall be to direct 
and control the publication of the Modern Language Journal, and 
to take such other measures as are in the interest of the National 
Federation, including the authorization of the investment of the 
permanent funds of the National Federation, and the arrangements 
for representation of the Federation at the meetings of National or 
International Educational basis. 

g. substitute “duly” for “truly” 











Reviews 











Deutsche Dichter und Denker der Gegenwart. Einfiihrungen und Aus- 
wahl von August Closs. London; Hachette, 1931. 255 pp. Price 
3/6. 

This is an excellent little volume, which deserves to be called 
to the attention of American teachers of German, who are other- 
wise not likely to see it. The author writes (Preface): ‘“‘In compiling 
this selection an effort has been made to present a series of extracts, 
complete in themselves, from contemporary German literature, 
with the object of illustrating the chief intellectual and aesthetic 
movements in present-day Germany, under the various headings: 
Naturalismus, Impressionismus, Neuromantik, Expressionismus, 
and Neue Sachlichkeit.” 

An admirable ‘‘Einleitung: Literarische Str6mungen der Geg- 
enwart” gives in seven pages a succinct definition of each of the 
main literary trends in the new century, then follow selections 
from the following Dichter, each preceded by a compact account 
(in German) of the author, critical rather than biographical: H. 
Hesse, J. Schlaf, G. Hauptmann, T. Mann, A. Schnitzler, W. v. 
Scholz, H. Mann, G. Kaiser, E. Toller, F. Werfel, H. Stehr, A. 
Mombert, S. George. The passages chosen are typical and impor- 
tant and reveal each author in a characteristic mood. In some cases 
one feels that the relation of the extract to the work from which 
it is taken should have been set forth. 

The Denker are: F. Gundolf, H. Keyserling, O. Spengler, S. 
Freund, A. Einstein, M. Weber, T. Mann, E. Spranger. In this sec- 
tion the extracts are printed without preface of any kind, and this 
is regrettable, since the student probably knows as little about 
these writers as about the “‘poets.”’ 

A very good selective bibliography closes the volume, which has 
neither vocabulary nor notes, apart from some explanatory com- 
ments, a few of them linguistic, below the text. The student is evi- 
dently expected to have no difficulties with either diction or syntax. 

In view of student interest in contemporary literature abroad, 
we should welcome a volume which unites at small cost so large 
and representative a selection from the best of that literature. The 
book can be warmly recommended for the use of advanced classes 
studying 20th century German authors. 

BAYARD Q. MORGAN 
University of Wisconsin. 


Joser PonteNn: Der Gletscher, eine Geschichte aus Obermensch- 
land edited by Adolf D. Klarmann, Prentice-Hall, Inc., N.Y., 
1931. $.90. 
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Dr. Klarmann’s edition of Ponten’s Gletscher is another of the 
1931 additions to the Prentice-Hall German series. The frontispiece 
is the reproduction of an autographed photo of the author. There 
is another personal touch in the letter addressed by him to the edi- 
tor (pp. xix—xx). 

The introduction (pp. xi-xviii) is a disappointment after read- 
ing the informative article on Josef Ponten and his work by William 
Dehorn of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This ap- 
peared in the May and June numbers of the Monatshefte fiir deut- 
schen Unterricht (Volume xxiii, 1931). But students frequently skip 
“introductions” and may not notice that Dr. Klarmann uses the 
French name for the German city of Aachen. 

The editorial work is limited to the vocabulary and the notes 
(pp. 35-42). The latter are not adequate if the text is to be used in 
the second or third year of high school German. A note explains the 
reference to Eulenspiegel on page 5, but the passage in which this 
reference occurs will offer difficulties not only to pupils but to 
many a high school teacher of German. Other similar points have 
been noted, (e.g., the reference to Champollion on page 23), where 
the information given might have been extended and supple- 
mented in the interest of the immature students for whom the text 
is intended. 

But the thirty-one pages between the cloth covers of this little 
classic will make up for all the shortcomings of the editorial work. 
Let it fall into the hands of an enthusiastic teacher looking for 
something new and there will be a genuine adventure for the class. 
It will be the twenty-ninth of June once more. And against the 
sky the students will see the glacier and greet Peter and Paul as 
they start on the adventurous celebration of their twenty-fifth 
birthday. This novelle is really too beautiful to be pulled apart for 
a grammatical post-morten. If only the teacher or some gifted pu- 
pil have a bit of dramatic ability, the difficult passages will yield to 
translation by intonation where they may resist a mere grammat- 
ical analysis. 

S. M. CAMILLUS 
St. Xavier College, Chicago 


THomas MANN: Tonio Kréger. Edited by John Alexander Kelly. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 1931. 126 pages. $1.35. 
Tonio Kréger is indeed a valuable addition to the textbook li- 

brary of modern literature. It is, however, hardly suitable for the 

average student after three semesters of college German, and it is 
certainly not adaptable for high school use as Professor Kelly sug- 
gests. With more mature students, on the other hand, this Novelle 
can be studied with tremendous advantage, being, as it is, one of 
the most strictly autobiographical of Mann’s works. 

Professor Kelly’s edition contains a short biography of Thomas 
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Mann and a sketch of his character. There is also an interesting 
explanation of the style of Mann’s writings, which are compared 
musically, with special reference to his use of the Leitmotiv and his 
repetition with variation, with the works of Wagner and Chopin 
respectively. A short analysis of the form of this Novelle is added, 
also a bibliography of Mann’s works. 
ANN ELIZABETH CHANEY 
Smith College 


Das Nibelungenlied, edited by Max Diez, New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1931. Pp. vii—xvi, 1-206, 207-441. $2.25. 

This is an excellent presentation of the Nibelungenlied for use 
in the American classroom and offers material which might serve 
as the basis for at least one whole year’s work if not more. 

The actual Nibelungenlied text (pp. 1-206) is the standard 
Modern German translation of Karl Simrock. The editor has made 
omissions, to be sure, but he has nevertheless ‘“‘endeavored to pre- 
serve the contributions of the two great periods in the develop- 
ment of the legend, the rugged characters of the heroic age and the 
romantic color cast over the whole during the age of chivalry, allow- 
ing the cruder work of the ‘Spielmann’ to fade somewhat into the 
background.” As a result he believes that his pruned text ‘“‘concen- 
trates the reader’s attention’even more than the original whole on 
the two main characters, Kriemhild and Hagen.’ The standard 
numbering of the stanzas according to MSS. B has, however, been 
kept intact in spite of the omissions. 

But the feature of the book is its exhaustive treatment of the 
Nibelungen Entstehungsgeschichte together with a wealth of ma- 
terial for classroom, home study, and theme practise on the basis of 
the text. 

As Professor Diez himself says, in his account, written in simple 
German, the history of the saga (which he also visualizes graphi- 
cally by means of an excellent chart, page 213) is based entirely on 
the theories which Andreas Heusler propounded for the first time in 
their entirety in his Nibelungensage und Nibelungenlied (Dort- 
mund, Ruhfus, 3. Aufl., 1929), a so-called popular summary of all 
his previous researches on the subject. Mr. Diez’ book has, there- 
fore, the distinction of being the first in America dealing with the 
subject to bring its critical history up to date. Following his sum- 
mary of the Heusler theories, the editor presents a chapter on the 
“Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Nibelungenliedes” in which 
he gives excerpts in Modern German translation or summaries 
from the Edda, Hildebrandslied, Waltharilied, Thidrekssage and 
the Hiirnen Siegfried. Next comes a discussion, also in German, of 
the entire cultural background and especially the court life and 
literature in the last half of the twelfth and early thirteenth cen- 
turies. This chapter also contains a rather good collection of repre- 
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sentative Minnelieder. A ‘Kleine Biicherkunde zu weiterem Stu- 
dium,”’ listing a few representative critical works and various ver- 
sions and translations, medieval and modern, of the Nibelungen- 
lied, concludes this section. 

The teaching apparatus consists of several pages of “Fragen 
zum Studium des Texts,’’ arranged according to adventures and 
stanzas, numerous ‘‘Aufsatzthemen zum Nibelungenlied und zur 
Nibelungensage,”’ and finally the Grammatical Notes in English, 
which are really a brief compendium of the grammar to be found 
in the Simrock translation. 

The ‘‘Glossar, Sach- und Namenregister”’ is everything that the 
name implies and contains, besides the usual things, carefully 
worked out references to the text of the book and a great deal of 
explanatory material. 

The task which the editor set for himself is so well done that 
very little is left which might improve the book. We might, how- 
ever, suggest that the following titles be added to the ‘‘Biicher- 
kunde”’: The Saga of the Volsungs, transl. by Margaret Schlauch for 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1930, and also that very excellent summary of the Ni- 
belungen research and problems by Prof. Hans Naumann, ‘‘Stand 
der Nibelungenforschung,” ZfDK, 1927, 1. It would also be well if 
the several photographic reproductions from the UFA-film Die 
Nibelungen carried more complete legends and even detailed notes. 
A wealth of minor illustrations also suffer from the fact that they 


are often without legends, and that their sources are not indicated. 
The use of these illustrations would also have been greatly facili- 
tated if an index of illustrations had been appended. 

H. A. BAsILiIus 


The University of Chicago 


EUGENE FROMENTIN. Dominique. Edited by Caroline Stewart. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 281 pages, III. 


What is to be gained by buying a French novel in a school edi- 
tion that has an introduction of three pages, nine pages of notes, 
and no vocabulary? There is no question but that Dominique is a 
good novel and one that might well be used in our schools but if it 
needs no notes, if we are to use a dictionary, and if no knowledge 
of Fromentin is necessary for the understanding of the book, why 
not use a French edition? It is true that notes, vocabulary, and in- 
troduction are not necessary for an appreciation of Dominique, so 
why edit it? 

The editor is very much impressed with the morality and whole- 
someness of the novel; in fact, she emphasizes these characteristics 
so strongly that, I am afraid, she will prejudice the average student 
against the book. Her notes are interpretative, a type of note that 
would seem to be absolutely unnecessary if the author has ex- 
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plained himself at all clearly, and Fromentin certainly has. Why 
not let the reader do his own interpreting, or is Miss Stewart afraid 
that he will miss the wholesome lesson of the book? 
MADELINE ASHTON 
Missouri Valley College 
Marshall, Mo. 


STEFAN ZWEIG. Sternstunden der Menschheit, fiinf historische 
Miniaturen, edited with introduction, notes, German questions, 
and vocabulary by Felix Wittmer, and Theodore Geissendoer- 
fer, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931. $1.35. 

The American college student, for whom this edition of Zweig’s 
Sternstunden der Menschheit has been carefully prepared, will get 
his first impression of an Austrian ‘“‘European”’ from a reproduction 
of Stefan Zweig’s photograph, the frontispiece of this new addition 
to the Prentice-Hall German series. 

To explain the title of this little collection of essays the author 
tells us (p. 1) “ob auch Millionen Energien unsere Welt bewegen, 
immer sind es nur jene wenigen explosiven Augenblicke, die ihr dra- 
matische Formen geben. Solcher Augenblicke habe ich hier aus 
dem Raum eines Jahrhunderts eine Fiinfzahl nachzubilden ver- 
sucht, ohne ihre seelische Wahrheit durch eigene Erfindiung zu ver- 
firben.”’ The editors say: ‘‘In many respects these little Skizzen 
may be considered as characteristic of Stefan Zweig. ... By their 
various settings—France and Belgium, Germany, North America, 
Russia, and the South Pole—they give evidence of Zweig, the cos- 
mopolite.”’ 

Zweig confessedly desires to act as a mediator between nations, 
to bring the spirit and the genius of different people together (p. 
xii). In “The Crucial Moment at Waterloo”’ with its stb-title, 
“‘Napoleon, 18. Juni 1815”’ history is represented as pressing ‘“‘an- 
dringende Sphiren dramatisch in einem einzigen Blitz.” ‘‘Goethe 
zwischen Karlsbad und Weimar, 5. Sept. 1823” is the subsidiary 
caption for ‘“‘Die Marienbader Elegie.’’ Of special interest to Am- 
erican readers is ‘‘Die Entdeckung Eldorados” (J. A. Suter, Kali- 
fornien, Januar 1848). The ‘‘Heroischer Augenblick” (Dostojew- 
ski, Petersburg, Semenowskplatz, 22. Dez., 1849) is in free verse. 
The pictures of the Scott expedition to the South Pole are really 
“‘cinematographic.’’ What student is there who, on having read 
“Der Kampf um den Siidpol’’, will easily forget the miniature 
“‘Universitaitskurse in Pakeis und arktischen Frost’’ pursued by 
the unfortunate members of Captain Scott’s party? 

The Appendix (pp. 83-87) contains the text of Goethe’s Mar- 
ienbad Elegie. The questions on the text, the notes, the vocabulary, 
and even the five tiny illustrations are excellent helps for the col- 
lege student who may use Zweig’s Sternstunden der Menscheit for 
“Janguage gymnastics.”’ The editors consider this work “well 
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suited for reading during the latter part of the second year, and af- 
ter.” 
S. M. CAMILLUS 


St. Xavier College, Chicago 


Hiiben und Driiben. Four short plays by Roland English Hartley 
and Elsa Burkhard Hartley. D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. 
125 pages of text, 40 pages of ‘‘Fragen,”’ etc., 30 pages of vo- 
cabulary, and a few pages of ‘‘Suggestions for Stage Produc- 
tion’ Ill. $1.16. 

These four original plays are to fill a distinct gap in classroom 
textbooks and have been written with considerable skill and a 
knowledge of the ways and likes of high school students. Their con- 
tent is as follows: 

1. ‘‘Die Ankunft,”’ for four boys and three girls, has its scene in 
New York in an American family of German descent, where 
Mother has a hard time making her boy and two girls keep up their 
German. They are now ‘“‘brushing it up,” for they expect at any 
moment their much talked about ‘‘Vetter Fritz’ from Germany. 
Such a cousin Fritz does turn up, but his dorpish ways are a great 
disappointment to the two girls. When matters become embar- 
rassing and awkward another ‘‘Vetter Fritz’’ appears on the scene, 
a dapper young fellow, the sort of chap the girls had been looking 
for. He proves to be the real cousin; the other had come over un- 
announced and was the cousin of the maid-servant, who, however, 
is thoroughly appreciative of him. 

2. ‘‘Wie man’s macht in Amerika’’, for three boys and three 
girls, has its setting in Germany, and a young American is the pro- 
tagonist. In his free and easy way, which seems quite rude and 
boorish to her sedate father and her conceited, pedantic suitor of 
the fatherly variety, this young fellow steals the march on the lat- 
ter by talking first to the girl—‘‘wie man’s macht in Amerika.” 
Having her, the rest is easy. The byplay could be made very amus- 
ing. 

3. “‘Nachher,”’ too, is placed in Germany; the play requires 
two girls and one boy. It, however, is a serious, touching bit of dra- 
matic composition. An American boy and a German girl are the 
chief characters; both have lost their fathers in the World War, and 
the girl, knowing that her father lost his life in the American sector 
of the Western front, cannot hear the word ‘‘American”’ without a 
physical horror. Quite ingeniously she is freed from her obsession 
by the message the boy is able to bring to her from her dying father. 
His father was the physician in the American hospital where the 
other died. She begins to realize now that the young generation has 
great duties which call for a fair mind and stout heart. 

4. “Ubung macht den Meister,” for two boys and five girls, is 
the liveliest, and in a measure, the easiest. There is much English 
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in it, for it depicts two American girls in Germany, left by their 
fond mother to learn German in a quiet boarding house. They 
are bored and naturally talk much English when they are alone. 
Fortunately, their two best American boy friends finally discover 
their whereabouts, and they gain access to the girls as private in- 
structors in German. Strange as it may seem, though the boys 
know less than their charming pupils, the girls make remarkable 
progress and develop a great enthusiasm for German. Unfortu- 
nately, mother comes back a bit prematurely, but all ends well. 

While the right sort of teacher in beginners’ college courses, 
as was Mrs. Hartley while a member of our teaching staff, might 
achieve much good with this book, the mere prankishness of the 
plays makes them too light for use in the average college class. In 
high school, on the other hand, they would find appeal. 

The range of the vocabulary is very carefully kept within the 
bounds suited for second-year high school German. “Inhalts- 
fragen’”’ and ‘‘Aufsatzthemen”’ are in clear, simple, dependable 
German, and the English sentences for translation into German 
are so related to the ‘‘Fragen’’ as to keep the living, idiomatic 
phrases before the student. The proofs have been carefully read, 
so that typographically, too, the book is expressive of the authors’ 
earnest endeavor to render honest service to the teaching of Ger- 
man. 

FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
University of California at Berkeley 


A. WATSON BAIN. German Poetry for Students. London: Macmillan 
and Company, 1931. Text pp. 1-230. $1.25. 


This small, carefully prepared edition of German verse is a 
practical one for class work. Each selection may be taken up in 
class, and not, as in the case of larger editions, only those which 
appeal most to the teacher. Mr. Bain’s anthology extends chrono- 
logically from Luther to the World War. A selection of 167 poems 
from such a mass of literature is an undertaking which can easily 
call forth adverse criticism. Each reviewer must find some of his 
favorite poets excluded. Mr. Bain has, however, in the 76 poets 
chosen, maintained the balance of his collection very well, the 
only omission about which the majority of readers would com- 
plain, being an example of Tieck’s work. In the more modern 
poetry we are led through all the main changes in poetical outlook 
from Naturalism on, right up to the pessimism emanating from 
the World War. A special group of Volkslieder is always necessary 
in a collection of German poetry. Mr. Bain has this. The similar 
group of sonnets which is also included is not, however, so impor- 
tant as a small section of notes. Many teachers will wish that the 
editor had made such a substitution. The idea of offering a few 
good verse translations of some of the poems in the text is excellent, 
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hinting broadly, as it does, that the student should try the same 
himself. 
Tuomas A. RILEY 
Smith College 


IRVILLE C. LEcoMPTE and COLBERT SEARLES. Anthology of Modern 
French Literature. Henry Holt and Company, 1931. vii+620 
pages. $2.50. 

L’Anthologie de MM. Lecompte et Searles comprend des ex- 
traits prose et poésie de la Renaissance jusqu’en ces derniéres an- 
nées. Elle se présente sous une forme élégante et commode. Elle 
est sirement faite pour rendre de vrais services, au moins dans les 
cours dits de ‘‘survey.’’ Les éditeurs ont eu l’heureuse idée de 
donner par maniére d’introduction 4 chacun des auteurs cités des 
extraits d’opinions critiques le plus souvent contemporaines sur 
ces écrivains. Ils nous fournissent ainsi un précieux petit dossier 
de ce que Matthew Arnold appelait ‘‘loci critici.”’ Il est excellent 
de renseigner du méme coup I|’étudiant sur les réflexes et les réac- 
tions littéraires qu’on a opposées aux ceuvres. Cependant on risque 
peut-¢tre de donner parfois un son de cloche un peu gréle sur des 
auteurs qui mériteraient une plus large orchestration. Ainsi, sur 
Rabelais (p. 3) le fameux passage moitié figue et moitié raisin de 
La Bruyére, méme si on y joint, comme on |’a fait, l’appréciation 
si juste de Pierre Boulanger, cela est un peu maigriot. 

A propos de la Renaissance sur laquelle j’ai moi-méme commis 
récemment une anthologie, les éditeurs ont laissé subsister les 
vieilles formes verbales en les doublant entre [|] de leurs équiva- 
lents modernes. J’ai conscience que sur ce point ils ont eu raison 
contre moi qui, sans toucher 4 la syntaxe, ai cru devoir écheniller 
quelques graphies. On appréciera aussi, pour cette période, la 
bonne et concise étude (pp. 22 4 30) que MM. LetS ont donnée sur 
le vers francais et les spécimens des formes rejetées par la Pléiade. 

En général, on sent que nos collégues ont circulé avec aisance 
dans cette littérature francaise si terriblement riche. On aimera la 
plupart de leurs choix. On pourra cependant s’étonner que Sainte- 
Beuve ne soit cité (d’ailleurs abondamment et judicieusement) que 
dans les notes et non dans les extraits. Cette absence est soulignée 
plutét que compensée par l’inclusion dans les extraits d’une prose 
de Monsieur Lanson. 

Louis Cons 
Columbia University 


Joun Hart Brown. Handbook of Everyday French. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. xi+438 pp. $2.25. 
This substantial volume consists of a practical vocabulary 
manual combined with a textbook in composition. It is a contribu- 
tion to the small number of composition books which take Ameri- 
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can student life as their principal topic of discussion and which 
approach the problems of grammar and vocabulary very largely 
from the standpoint of the student’s actual daily interests and 
needs. The exercises, vivaciously written, are accompanied by ma- 
terial for grammar review and suggestions for free composition. 
The innovation of transferring the English-French vocabulary to 
the main part of the volume is likely to meet with approval. This 
vocabulary and the following section on grammar contain a con- 
siderable amount of well-detailed practical material of a kind that 
is not apt to be easily accessible to students. 

The English-French vocabulary, pages 1-119, has been made 
up upon the basis of certain approved frequency lists. A careful 
and generally satisfying effort has been made to elucidate verbal 
constructions and to point out the distinctions between synonyms. 
In comparing the vocabulary with the French and English exer- 
cises, one gains the impression that it should have been better cor- 
related with both. 

Words and idioms needed for English exercises and not to be found in the cor- 
responding French models are sometimes omitted, e.g., racquet, p. 300; to do some- 
thing wrong, p. 314; telephone call, p. 355. The following inaccuracies of detail occur: 
Agent de ville, p. 6, repeated p. 203, for agent de police (sergent de ville). The genders 
of collége and université are interchanged, p. 18. Faire autant is given incorrectly for 
en faire autant, p. 87; bureau des places, p. 71, for bureau de location. Indigéne, p. 68, 
is not a good general equivalent of ‘native’; the words needed here are (adj.) 
originaire de, (n.) habitant de. Trivial, p. 106, is poorly translated in both meanings; 
“coarse”’ is too strong and “‘worn out” is vague. Under “to treat to” the distinctions 
in use and construction between payer, offrir and régaler are insufficiently indicated. 

The section entitled “Essentials of Grammar’ comprises pages 121-287. On 
page 221, under the caption “B. Entendre, laisser and voir with a dependent in- 
finitive,” we read: ‘“‘Rule 6 is true only when the infinitive has active sense.” 
Under Rule 6 we find: “The past participle fait is in this construction invariable.” 
Thus, the past participle entendu is invariable (according to the author) only when 
the infinitive has active sense. This rule is incorrect; the fact is that the past parti- 
ciple of entendre, laisser, or voir is always invariable when the following infinitive 
has the so-called passive sense, whereas, if the following infinitive has active sense, 
the participle is variable when the preceding direct object is governed by the finite 
verb, but invariable when that object is governed by the infinitive. Under Rule B 
the author places ten examples, four of which are incorrect. Third example: “I 
have heard her sing it: je la lui ai entendue chanter,” read entendu. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth examples are also incorrect.—Under the same Rule B we find: “‘Rule 
2 is optional unless both subject and object of the infinitive are personal pronouns.” 
As a matter of fact, Rule 2 is sometimes considered “optional”? even when both sub- 
ject and object of the infinitive are personal pronouns of the third person, for it 
is permissible to say “‘je l’ai entendue la chanter.” 

On page 211 occurs another poorly stated rule, which reads: “‘e) Entendu, laissé, 
vu agree, however, when the infinitive is used in the active sense.”’ Ex.: ‘une femme 
que j’ai entendue chanter.” The use of however implies that e) is an exception to the 
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preceding rule (d). Rule (e) is not an exception to (d) for que is not the object of 
chanter. Furthermore, rule (e) does not always hold, for the infinitive used in an 
active sense may govern the direct object preceding the finite verb, as in je les lui 
ai vu faire. 

Page 226. “5. In English, a direct object; in French an indirect object.” The 
list that follows includes, among other verbs, conseiller d, assister d, commander a, 
défendre d, promettre d, permettre d and persuader d. In the first place assister is never 
used with a genuine indirect object. Secondly, all these verbs may be used with a 
direct object, without change in the English translations given under 5, as in: 
conseiller quelqu’un, assister un malade, commander une armée, en défendre l’entrée, 
prometire or permettre quelque chose, persuader quelqu’un. The constructions with a 
dative object exist (except in the case of assister), but they would require an ex- 
planation, since they are not restricted to a single model for all the verbs in question. 


Page 148: ‘The dative pronoun y... is the equivalent of d (or dans, en, sur 
etc.) + a noun, except as indirect object, and is used of things only.” Y is not prop- 
erly a dative pronoun. In the four examples which follow the rule, y is not a pronoun 
but an adverb. Furthermore, there is a confusion in this rule between the pronomi- 
nal and the adverbial meanings of y. 

Page 179: “With avoir lair... the adjective agrees with the subject of the 
clause.” True, but agreement with air occurs also.—Page 190, under a rule for the 
use of the infinitive “‘as logical subject after impersonal verbs,” the last two exam- 
ples should be omitted, for the verbs (ce serait and cela nous aiderait) are not used 
impersonally.—Page 195: “Commencer, continuer, finir par faire quelque chose.” 
Continuer is construed with d or de, not with par.—In the conjugation of se trouver 
and rester, p. 234, the agreement of the past participle is indicated in the compound 
tenses but not in the perfect infinitive and compound gerund, as if the past partici- 
ple were invariable with these latter forms. 





Page 252: “b. In the regular interrogative order, a -t- (left from the Latin 
ending) is placed between a third singular...” etc. Ex.: “Aime-t-il? (Lat. amat 
ille?).”” Incorrect; the ¢ here mentioned is an analogical formation, first noted in the 
sixteenth century, whereas the ¢ of the Lat. first conj. third singular ending was 
preserved in French only until the beginning of the twelfth century. 


In the chapter on Pronunciation, pages 279-287, no phonetic 
symbols are used. A simplification is attempted which amounts to 
little more than an adventure into the realms of the d@ peu pres. 
We learn, for instance, that um is ‘“‘exactly as in English unseen, 
except that the n is incomplete.’’ Some rather surprising pronun- 
ciations are indicated p. 285: outil=‘‘outee’y”; réveil=“‘révé’y”’ 
(with second e closed!), réveillez = “‘révé-yez’’ (sic). The misprint 
réverie occurs unfortunately in the middle of an exercise on the 
quality of the e’s, p. 281. No attempt is made to distinguish be- 
tween the open and closed qualities of ew and oi; the examples 
under each include both open and closed in pell-mell order.—Here 
it may be mentioned that ce is printed ove throughout this book 
(soeur, boeuf, oeil, p. 282), an unauthorised orthography. 
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Certain misprints were noted, which will be furnished the 
author on request. 
D. M. GILBERT 


Albion College 


Louis Cons. Anthologie littéraire de la Renaissance francaise. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1931. xxxii+318 pp. Price 
$1.88. 

La présentation matérielle de ce volume est agréable et soignée. 
On regrettera peut-étre l’absence compléte d’accentuation dans les 
titres et sous-titres en majuscules, mais les fautes d’impression sont 
rares. Dans presque tous les cas (accent déplacé, lettre manquante 
ou parasite) elles se laissent facilement corriger; on n’en trouve que 
deux: substitutée pour substituée (p. xiv), annoblissement pour enno- 
blissement (p. 317), qui risquent d’induire les étudiants en erreur. 

Secouons vite la poussiére de ces remarques vétilleuses pour 
aborder ce qui fait réellement l’importance et la valeur de cette 
publication. Elle est de tout premier ordre. Condenser en trois cents 
pages une Anthologie littéraire de la Renaissance francaise était 
une tache épineuse. II fallait joindre 4 une parfaite maitrise du su- 
jet une grande stireté de méthode pour donner 4 ce difficile pro- 
bléme l’élégante solution qui est offerte dans ce volume. 

Pour faciliter aux étudiants l’intelligence littérale du texte, M. 
Cons a pris deux initiatives trés heureuses: I] arrache résolument 
aux mots le déguisement insolite dont les couvrent les graphies com- 
pliquées du seiziéme siécle pour leur rendre, avec |’orthographe 
moderne, leur physionomie accoutumée; d’autre part, destinant 
évidemment son livre 4 des étudiants déja avancés dans la connais- 
sance du frangais, il préfére avec raison au lexique isolé a la fin du 
volume l’explication pertinente offrant 4 chaque page la solution 
a cété du probléme. 

L’art est un choix, mais ici plus qu’ailleurs le choix était un art, 
et un art difficile: choix des auteurs parmi tant d’écrivains, choix 
des morceaux parmi de si amples richesses. Dans les deux cas M. 
Cons a fait une sélection judicieuse, motivée par de trés solides rai- 
sons. 

La prose et la poésie se partagent 4 peu prés également la ma- 
tiére du recueil. Parmi les prosateurs, Rabelais, Montaigne et 
Calvin s’imposaient avec évidence; l’auteur y joint, outre quelques 
pages significatives de la Défense et Illustration de la langue fran- 
¢aise, un extrait des //lustrations de Gaule et Singularités de Troie 
de Jean Lemaire de Belges, heureux choix doublement justifié par le 
role initiateur de cet écrivain et par le mérite artistique de sa prose. 
Dans le groupe des poétes, Ronsard, maitre du chceur, et son fidéle 
du Bellay sont escortés par deux autres membres de la Pléiade, 
Belleau et Baif. La grace légére de Marot forme contraste avec la 
sombre éloquence de d’Aubigné. Villon et Régnier complétent la 
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liste, le premier 4 titre de précurseur dont l’empreinte a marqué et 
Marot et Rabelais, le second pour amorcer la transition avec le clas- 
sicisme dans sa personne de satirique bohéme et verveux, révolté 
contre la férule de Malherbe, mais estimé et admiré par Boileau. 
A cette douzaine d’auteurs on pourrait évidemment ajouter bien 
des noms. Certains diront peut-étre: Et Brantéme? Et Amyot? 
Et Marguerite de Navarre? Mais la possibilité méme d’allonger 
indéfiniment cette liste dénonce l’inanité du reproche. 
Qui ne sait se borner ne sut jamais écrire 

Et ne sut jamais, 4 coup sar, composer une anthologie. Conformé- 
ment au dessein exprimé dans son Avant-Propos, M. Cons a trés 
sagement préféré 4 un catalogue touffu d’écrivains représentés par 
“un fouillis de petits textes” un groupe limité mais nettement repré- 
sentatif des auteurs les plus marquants. 

La sélection des morceaux n’est pas moins judicieuse que le 
choix des auteurs. Dans les quelques pages consacrées 4 chacun des 
écrivains de second plan on trouvera de purs joyaux: exquises bal- 
lades de Villon, prestes épitres de Marot, rythmes gracieux de Bel- 
leau et de Baif, ardentes tirades de d’Aubigné, verveuses carica- 
tures de Régnier. Quatre écrivains occupent, comme il convient, un 
plus ample espace: Ronsard et du Bellay; Rabelais et Montaigne. 
Ce sont eux qui posaient, par l’ampleur et la variété de leurs ceuvres, 
les problémes les plus difficiles. La solution de M. Cons s’inspire de 
deux principes excellents: (1) L’utilité de donner des passages assez 
longs (surtout pour Montaigne et Rabelais) afin de faire sentir 
l’ampleur et le mouvement général du développment, que briserait 
une multiplicité de textes courts; (2) L’opportunité de reproduire 
des morceaux qui, outre leur valeur intrinséque, aient aussi l’avan- 
tage d’illustrer les principaux aspects de la pensée et de l’art de 
chacun des écrivains en cause. Ainsi, pour Rabelais, tandis que 
plusieurs fragments sur l’éducation de Gargantua et sur l’Abbaye de 
Théléme reflétent les conceptions pédagogiques et la philosophie 
naturaliste de l’auteur, l’épisode des moutons de Panurge et la 
description de la Tempéte font sentir le talent descriptif et la prodi- 
gieuse richesse verbale de l’écrivain. On s’étonnera peut-étre de ne 
trouver pour Montaigne aucun extrait du troisiéme livre des Essais, 
mais les deux morceaux reproduits, long passage de /’ Institution des 
enfants et portrait de Montaigne par lui-méme dans |’Essai De la 
Présomption se recommandent |’un et l’autre par leur valeur re- 
présentative. Dans la gerbe ronsardienne, deux piéces autobiogra- 
phiques et l’éloquent Discours des miséres de ce temps accompagnent 
une vingtaine de poémes adroitement choisis pour illustrer la va- 
riété d’inspiration et la souplesse rythmique de l’auteur dans le 
développement des trois grands thémes lyriques: l’amour, la nature 
et la mort. Un heureux groupement de poémes représentatifs per- 
met de suivre chez du Bellay, outre la veine de poésie rustique et 
familiére, l’enthousiasme pétrarquiste suivi de la palinodie railleuse 
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ainsi que la double inspiration nostalgique et satirique des Regrets. 

Dans le cadre limité que la loi du genre lui imposait, M. Cons a 
mis le maximum de substance. Ajoutons que son florilége est bien 
loin de se réduire 4 une ingénieuse compilation. Autour des mor- 
ceaux cités le commentaire historique et critique occupe plus d’une 
centaine de pages. L’introduction, qui en compte vingt-cinq, est 
une ample synthése, nourrie d’idées et de faits, dans laquelle sont 
définis avec autant de netteté que de pénétration les caractéres 
généraux de la Renaissance. Les études particuliéres consacrées a 
chacun des écrivains cités condensent une information précise et 
sire, basée sur les travaux d’érudition les plus récents; elles sont 
accompagnées d’indications bibliographiques, claires et sobres, 
triant judicieusement sur chaque point les ouvrages essentiels. Bien 
différentes des séches notices qui se rencontrent trop souvent dans 
les anthologies, ces études sont aussi attrayantes qu’instructives. 
On y godtera une ordonnance lumineuse des idées et des faits, 
d’heureuses et piquantes formules, un sens de la vie et de "humour, 
une allégresse spirituelle, qui en rendent la lecture trés attachante. 
M. Cons souhaite dans son Avant-Propos qu’on le regarde comme 
un ‘‘guide amical’’ 4 travers les trésors de la Renaissance fran- 
caise. Maitrise du sujet, judicieuse méthode, agréable présentation, 
tout concourt 4 la réalisation parfaite de son dessein. 

GABRIEL BONNO 
University of California 


MEETING OF THE M. L. T. 


The annual meeting of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, Association of the Middle West and South, 
will take place Friday and Saturday, May 6 and 7, at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. The Drake has made us special prices for rooms: 
single with bath $3.00; double (twin beds) with bath $5.00; two 
rooms and connecting bath $6.00. The dinner Friday night will be 
$2.00 and the luncheon Saturday $1.25. The program will be pub- 
lished in the April number of the Journal. Address communications 
to the secretary Miss Ruth R. Maxwell, 724 Erie Street, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 





